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From time to time the suggestion has been made to our editors 
that many readers of Cross AND Crown would welcome a simple 
doctrinal explanation of the meaning of spiritual theology, and 
of the problems which it discusses. These requests have come to 
us not only from layfolk but also from priests and religious. What 
exactly is meant by the expressions, “the interior life,” “the 
spiritual life,” and “Christian spirituality”? How does this science 
of the interior life proceed, and what are the helps it offers to 
those who are trying to lead a full life according to the teachings 
of Jesus? 

We think that such a project is worthwhile. So, in this number 
we begin a series of articles which will be continued in the sub- 
sequent issues. The plan of the series is detailed in the intro- 
ductory study of this issue, ‘““The Goal of Christian Life.” That 
goal is, of course, nothing less than God Himself, immediately 
possessed and enjoyed. Even a child—perhaps only he who holds 
fast to childlike purity of intention—can grasp this salutary 
truth. Christ appeared to the baby, Blessed Osanna of Mantua, 
later a Dominican religious, and He said to her: “Child, life and 
death consist in loving God.” All of man’s life on earth, and in 
the beautiful life of eternity must be a service of love. This is a 
supernatural life, born in grace, lived in supernatural charity, ex- 
pressed in sacrifice of self, in victimhood. 

Blessed Mother Thérése Couderc, foundress of the Religious 
of the Retreat in the Cenacle, lived and voiced this life of love 
and victimhood: “To surrender oneself is to die to everything 
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and to self, to be no longer concerned with self except to keep it 
continually turned toward God... . You think this a difficult 
thing to do? There is nothing more easy. .. . The whole thing is 
to make a generous act of love: My God, I wish to be entirely 
yours; please accept my offering. That is all.” Only a saint, one 
who is working to be a saint, can say: “That is all.” 

All of us born in Christ are invited to be saints; not merely to 
save our souls, but to become perfect. That is the dedication of 
the interior life, a dedication to perfect love of God. But, Christ’s 
‘ Vicar, Pope Pius XII, warns us: “Today God is not so much 
cursed and blasphemed as He is forgotten. Men, women, and 
children rush through their daily lives as if He is not.’”’ True char- 
ity is becoming distorted into a soulless philanthrophy, engen- 
dered not by divine love but by a vague paternalism. Until the 
individual and the myriad social groups of our civilization relearn 
how to direct their service to God in charity, true happiness must 
remain beyond their pale. 

The mystical poet, St. John of the Cross, explains the words of 
the Canticle of Canticles, ‘“Our bed is flourishing .. . and hung 
with purple.” The bed is a symbol of the union between the soul 
and its God; a bed which is flourishing because of the gifts of 
the graces communicated to the soul. It is hung with purple to 
denote that all the riches of the soul are sustained by charity, 
mother of the interior life, the very being and the end of our 
spiritual energies. 


Joun LEONARD CALLAHAN, O.P. 














Spirituality for All 
I. The Goal of the Christian Life 


John Leonard Callahan, O.P. 


HE pagan Seneca was absorbed in the problem of man’s hap- 
T piness. He gave wise counsel which can be accommodated to 
the needs of all Christians who desire to live the life of the spirit. 
‘He is a fool of a sailor who gives no thought to the course he 
steers; who runs at a venture, risking the shoals and rocks.” The 
disciple of Jesus knows the port he is making for. “All things tend 
to God inasmuch as they tend to good, whether that good be of 
the intellect, or of the senses, or of nature; because nothing is 
truly good or desirable except insofar as it participates the like- 
ness of God.’’? So St. Thomas Aquinas reminds us that man is 
made for God. No creature of God can lull a man’s avidity, ap- 
pease the curiosity of his intellect, or set at peace the longings of 
his will. Divine goodness, God—there is man’s end, as it is his 
beginning; in Him the goal of all man’s strivings. 

But man is forever a perfectionist, especially the spiritual man. 
He wants perfect happiness, which can be won only in the pos- 
session of his end. Again Aquinas: “Happiness is our perfect 
good. And each thing is said to be perfect insofar as it reaches its 
own proper end.” ? He proves very simply the truths of catechism. 
God made me to know Him, to love Him in this life. I have to 
believe in Him, hope in Him, and above all to love Him. This 





1 Summa theol., Ia, q. 44, a. 4. 2 Ibid., Ia Ilae, q. 2, a. 8. 
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is the business of the interior Christian life, the perfection of my 
soul—my happiness, which disposes or prepares me to be eternal- 
ly happy with Him in heaven. This is what is meant by “‘striving 
for perfection.” It is not difficult with the urgings of His grace. 
In fact, it is a hard thing for the Christian not to tend to his per- 
fection, because that is a law of every nature, and especially of 
man’s supernature. “Each creature desires its own perfection.” ® 
Of course, it is something else whether this desire for perfection 
goes beyond empty wishing. But this can be marked as certain, 
that the life of the human spirit which is begun in the gift of 
grace and nurtured through the infusion of the supernatural vir- 
tues and the gifts of the Paraclete, has within itself the seeds of 
glory—and glory, eternal happiness, is divine grace perfected. 

In this introductory study, which is the first of a series of ar- 
ticles which will explain the meaning and problems of spiritual 
theology, or, if you wish, of the interior supernatural life of the 
Christian, we emphasize the necessity of growth in charity. Man’s 
perfection consists essentially in the habit of divine love, which 
is charity. Nothing else could unite us to God, the goal of our 
existence. From this beginning the series will proceed as follows 
to explain 


1) The foundations of this growth. Divine life is communi- 
cated to man through grace, the seed of glory; to possess grace 
necessarily implies the possession of the theological virtues of 
faith and hope. 

2) The cause of growth. Charity is the form, the life, the mov- 
er of all the virtues. In the words of St. Francis of Sales: “A 
perfect life means perfect charity, for charity is the life of the 
soul.” 

3) The models of growth. Christ is our perfect exemplar of 
charity, and His Blessed Mother a mirror of that model. 

4) The instruments of growth. Divine life is communicated to 
man through the sacraments. 

5) The first instrument of growth. This is the healing and 
cleansing work of the divine tool of baptism by which man is 
incorporated in Christ. 





8 Ibid., Ia, q. 6, a. 1. 
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6) The aids to growth. Christ instituted the sacrament of 
penance to restore divine life lost by mortal sin. With this is co- 
ordinated the practice of mortification. 


7) The Mass, a means of growth. The Holy Sacrifice lived by 
aspirants to a perfect life is a powerful instrument of spiritual 
progress. 

8) Holy Communion is the food for growth in spirituality, 
uniting the soul most intimately to the Source of grace and char- 
ity. 

9) Signs of growth can be advancement in both the spiritual 
and corporal works of mercy. 

10) The steps of growth through the processes of purgation 
to 

11) The fruition, which is contemplation, or the actual ex- 
perience of the divine indwelling. 


MaAn’s TRUE END 


“If thou didst know the gift of God.” * Christ spoke these words 
to the woman whom He met at Jacob’s well, but He meant them 
as a reproach to everyone of His disciples in all of the ages be- 
yond. “If thou didst know ... who He is that saith to thee, Give 
me to drink; thou perhaps wouldst have asked of Him, and he 
would have given thee living water. . . . You adore that which 
you know not: we adore that which we know. . . . But the hour 
cometh, and now is, when the true adorers shall adore the Father 
in spirit and in truth. For the Father also seeketh such to adore 
Him.” 5 

In the beginnings of the Church and in the ages of lively faith 
the generality of Christians, even though formally uneducated, 
possessed an awareness of the sublime “gift of God.” They truly 
adored God “‘in spirit and in truth.’ God was their whole life. 
Union with God, intimacy in the life of the Spirit were the goal 
of all of the workings of their minds and hearts. Other men, many 
other men, learned about the one real destination of man’s jour- 
ney on earth through the homely but inspired speech of zealous 





4 John 4:10. 5 Ibid., v. 22 f. 
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Christians, men who would be judged ignorant according to the 
standards of contemporary society. These apostolic teachers did 
not consider themselves to be teachers in their own right. They 
knew that it was not they who spoke to their fellows, but the 
Spirit who spoke in them. 


There are in our midst today, as at Ephesus in the time of St. 
Paul, many Christians, indeed, many Catholics who live as if they 
had never heard that the Holy Ghost dwells within them. These 
are sincere, devout souls. Perhaps they never have learned of the 
indwelling of the Spirit, because of lack of proper instruction in 
school, or from the pulpit. Men proclaim these days as an age of 
scientific enlightenment, of mass education. There has been an 
astounding development in some fields of science, especially in 
the natural sciences of physics and chemistry, and in mathematics. 
Man has wrested from nature some of her long hidden secrets. 
We shall have to leave to future appraisal the extent and the 
worth of this frantic investigation of the world we live in. In 
passing we should not forget that for the most part all this pry- 
ing has been carried on in the dimness and feebleness of the rays 
of light of human reason. Revelation, faith are rarely called upon 
to assist or to help evaluate these scientific discoveries. From where 
we stand now it is highly debatable that modern scientific ad- 
vancement has contributed much, if anything, to man’s happiness. 
Certainly, this vaunted progress has been of little help in bring- 
ing great numbers of men closer to knowledge of what consti- 
tutes the real goal of life. On the contrary, it appears that the 
general effect of scientific research and education has been to ob- 
scure or to efface in individual souls the supreme role of the 
supernatural, the Christian life. Once again God’s children have 
been detoured, misled “by philosophy and vain deceit.” 

It should be abundantly clear to every Catholic who stops to 
consider that what our civilization needs today is not more col- 
lege graduates, more physicists, economists, and social workers 
but genuine Christians, real saints, men and women who are per- 
fect—or, at least have Christ’s perfection as their goal. Only when 
our sorry world has many Christians who “know the gift of God,” 
who “adore the Father in spirit and in truth’; Christians who 
live, and study, and work, and teach in an awareness of the di- 
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vine Guest within them—only then can the whole world resume 
a march of progress along the one highway which reaches to man’s 
true destination. Without clear recognition of the essential part 
played by the supernatural in man’s life there can be no hope 
of moulding perfect men or perfect citizens. St. Augustine 
phrased this very neatly: ‘““There are only as many perfect men 
as there are perfect sons of God.” 


We read in the Dialogues of the untutored St. Catherine of 
Siena: “Unless there be some manifestation to men’s minds—no 
matter how imperfect this manifestation may be—of the myster- 
ies of divine life in their souls, there can be nothing in our worid 
except confusion and frustration. Only the love of God can in- 
spire a man to fight against all obstacles and to diffuse the fruits 
of peace which God produces in the soul.’’ Only “‘the love of God” 
which is born of the manifestation of the great “gift of God,” 
of the divine life in poor, human souls can spur our efforts. St. 
Catherine concludes this passage by underscoring the patent truth 
acknowledged only by the little ones of Christ, that men can see 
and follow the one highway which leads to their journey’s end 
only when they “realize and acknowledge how ridiculous and 
futile are the search and scramble for mere natural knowledge 
and pleasure, which have no contribution to make to their fu- 
ture, eternal glorification.” ® 


Wuat Is SpiriruAL THEOLOGY? 


It is the task, at least one of the tasks, of spiritual theology to 
show us how to achieve this manifestation of the divine life with- 
in us. First things must be put first. In order to understand the 
functions and the problems of spiritual theology we have to re- 
call a few simple definitions and classifications. In this series of 
articles on the scope and problems of spiritual theology we are 
not projecting a scientific textbook, but rather a simple pre- 
sentation of the subject matter of this science. Hence we shall 
try to forget technical phraseology as far as that is possible. 


In general, theology is the study, or if one wishes, the science of 





8 Dialogues, III, 2. 
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God. In common with natural physics, chemistry, mathematics, 
and the like, we seek certain and evident knowledge of the object 
of our science—of God Himself, in His existence, His nature, 
and His attributes. Since reason can discover God and learn some- 
thing about what He is and how He operates, there is a natural 
theology which is an integral part of philosophy. However, it is 
clear from the history of man, and from one’s personal experience, 
that reason is a very inadequate tool in the work of digging into 
the hidden meaning of nature, including—rather, especially our- 
selves. Some things are ‘“‘too high’ for us, as we are warned by 
the Holy Ghost.? Philosophy, and all human science, have def- 
inite limits. At the very beginning of the Summa theologiae St. 
Thomas Aquinas asks: Whether, besides philosophy, any further 
doctrine is required? His answer is an unqualified affirmative, 
because man is directed to God as to a goal which is beyond the 
grasp of his reason. No one can start out on a journey unless he 
knows his destination. Reason cannot tell man where he is finally 
going, much less can it guide him on a journey to nowhere. So it is 
that God had to tell man about the meaning of his life through 
divine revelation. It was therefore necessary that in addition to 
human science, built up by reason, there should be a sacred 
science learned through God’s teaching, through His revealing. 
This is the domain of theology properly so called, of supernatural 
theology of which spiritual theology is one of the branches. 


It is instructive to remember what St. Thomas says here about 
the effectiveness of purely rational, or philosophical study. “Even 
as regards those truths about God which human reason could 
have discovered, it was necessary that man be taught by a revel- 
ation from God; because the truth about God such as reason 
could discover, would only be known by a few, and that after a 
long time, and with the admixture of many errors. Whereas man’s 
whole salvation, which is in God, depends upon the knowledge 
of this truth. Therefore, in order that the salvation of men might 
be brought.about more fitly and more surely, it was necessary 
that they should be taught divine truths by divine revelation.” ® 
In his reply to the first objection of this same article he adds that 





7 Ecclus. 3:22. 8 Summa theol., Ia, q. 1, a. 1. 
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“once those things which are beyond man’s knowledge are re- 
vealed by God they must be accepted by faith. . . . And in this 
sacred science consists.” 


Although St. Thomas does not make an explicit division in the 
Summa he implies the two great divisions of sacred science, or 
supernatural theology, into dogmatic and moral. The former is 
concerned with truths to be believed, the latter chiefly with ac- 
tions which must be rightly performed so that we may be led to 
our goal. Aquinas had a most unified concept of the field of the- 
ology and did not make the explicit classification of branches 
which are recognized today. Nowhere is there to be found in his 
writings a treatise of spiritual theology, although he did com- 
pose a defense of the spiritual life in the monograph, De per- 
fectione vitae spiritualis. But all the problems discussed in spirit- 
ual theology are treated fully, at least in principle, in various 
parts of the Summa. 

What precisely do we understand by spiritual theology? A brief 
survey of the history of theology will disclose its object and pur- 
pose. Sometime during the latter half of the seventeenth century 
certain works appeared which treated exclusively of the devel- 
opment and perfection of the soul’s spiritual life, and of the 
supernatural life which begins in the graces and virtues infused 
at the time of baptism, and which finds its flowering in the 
operation of the gifts of the Holy Ghost. Certain writers gave 
their works the title, Mystical Theology. The word “mystical” 
seems to have been used to emphasize the hidden or secret work- 
ings of supernatural life in the’soul, as the name itself implies. 
Still later a division of spiritual theology was introduced. Two 
seemingly distinct theological sciences were set up: ascetical the- 
ology, which is concerned with the ordinary way to perfection 
and the exercises which promote its growth; mystical theology, 
treating only of the extraordinary graces which God grants to 
certain souls and which do not pertain to the full perfection of 
the interior life of the soul. These graces would include the gift 
of infused contemplation, visions, revelations and other extraor- 
dinary phenomena witnessed in the experiences of certain saints. 
According to these restrictions only such saints as St. Catherine 
of Siena enjoyed the mystical life. Other great saints as St. Thér- 
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ése of the Child Jesus attained to their sainthood only by the 
ascetical way. They cannot be called “‘mystics.” Father Garrigou- 
Lagrange labels this departure from the traditional concept of 
spiritual theology a “strange supposition.’”’® It is true that this 
difference in viewpoint is of primary concern only to theologians 
by profession, but we mention it since it has repercussions in the 
practical field. If mystical theology and its principles concern on- 
ly those few souls led by extraordinary ways, then the average 
Christian man and woman may easily neglect such a science. 
However, if spiritual theology is one science with two phases, the 
ascetical and mystical, and the former ordained to the latter, 
then a knowledge of mystical theology is necessary at least for the 
direction of all interior souls. The renowned mystic and spiritual 
director, St. John of the Cross, seeing asceticism and mysticism as 
two aspects of spirituality, taught that ignorance of mystical the- 
ology in a spiritual director is a sin of negligence. 


From the foregoing we are prepared to formulate a definition 
or description of spiritual theology. It is apparent that this di- 
vision of the one or unified theological science treats of Chris- 
tian perfection, the means thereto, and incidentally of the spirit- 
ual direction of souls. Some authors define it as “the science of 
Christian perfection’”—a practical working definition. Without 
bothering with the niceties of philosophical definition we can 
paraphrase the exhaustive definition of Father Garrigou-Lagrange: 
Spiritual theology is that branch of theological science concerned 
with the nature of the union of the soul with God, and with the 
means which lead to this union. Thus it is seen as an application, 
in fact, the loftiest application of moral theology. So, in un- 
varnished language its chief concern is man’s spiritual or interior 
life, the life of the spirit. St. Francis de Sales looked upon it as a 
science of piety. Very aptly it is the art of perfection. Perfection 
consists in charity according to the teaching of St. Paul, a doc- 
trine scientifically developed by Aquinas. Hence, the practical 
conclusion to be explained in the remainder of this introductory 
article: Every Christian should have some knowledge of spiritual 


: 9 Three Ages of the Interior Life (St. Louis: B. Herder Book Go., 1947), 
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theology to direct his life according to the divine precept of 
charity. 


THE INTERIOR LIFE 


St. Paul provides us with the elements or a definition of the 
interior or spiritual life. “I am delighted with the law of God, 
according to the inward man.” ?° It is the “inward man” especially 
in his powers of intellect and will who is raised above the natural 
level by the infusion of God’s grace in baptism. This inward man, 
“the new man,” is born and “is renewed day by day.” He is 
“strengthened by the Spirit” so that Christ may dwell by faith in 
his heart, and that grounded in charity he may know Christ’s 
charity and be filled ‘“‘unto all the fullness of God.” 4 

It is clear from revelation that the spiritual, interior life is 
supernatural, beyond the natural reach of man. The new man is 
impelled to seek union with God, to purify himself by prayer and 
denial. It must be understood that to enter into this life no pre- 
liminary education in the sciences, even in the divine sciences, 
is required. There does not have to be a processing through a zeal- 
ous and energetic exterior apostolate. ‘The reception of a reli- 
gious habit and pronouncement of vows are not prerequisites. 
Sanctifying grace is the seed of the life of the spirit, of Christian 
spirituality. This is the “gift of God” which begets the true 
adorers, who adore the Father in spirit and in truth. From this 
grace as from a spiritual fountain, or supernatural spring, arise 
the infused theological and moral virtues and the corresponding 
gifts of the Holy Ghost. God dwells in the new man, in the souls 
of those who love Him and keep His word. ‘““And My Father will 
love him, and We will come to him, and will make Our abode 
with him.” ” This is not a flashing visit to the inward man but a 
stay which should be permanent, unless the host dismiss his Guests 
with mortal discourtesy. Jesus promised: “We will make our 
abode in the soul of the just man as long as he abideth in char- 
ity.” 13 

This beautiful supernatural reality of the indwelling of God 





10 Rom. 7:21. 12 John 14:23. 
11 Eph. 3:14. 13 Cf. ibid., 14:16. 
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in the interior man is not a truth to be learned by intellectual 
probing. A baby can possess this realization through the work- 
ings of divine understanding. When she was five years of age 
Imelda Lambertini, Blessed Imelda, O.P., Patron of First Com- 
municants, exclaimed to her governess: ‘““Do you know that I am a 
temple of God? For five years God has made His home in me. 
And you, too, are a house of God!” A child can teach us the sub- 
lime meaning of the spiritual life. 


Real interior life presupposes the state of grace. In baptism the 


soul is fertilized by the seed of glory. If the seed be lost it can 


be regained in the sacrament of penance. But this new life can- f 
not remain stagnant, no more than man’s physical life. The soul 
must work to tend to God, to unburden itself of those things f 


which could drag it back to a condition of life without grace. 


There is a law of ascent in the spiritual life, and no level can be [| 


reached where a Christian can tell himself: This is my journey’s 
end. Thomas a Kempis observes: “Love will tend upwards.” In 
all of His preaching Jesus demanded that His disciples should 
direct all their actions to eternal life, to the immediate vision of 
God. ‘“‘Now this is eternal life: that they may know Thee, the only 
true God, and Jesus Christ, whom Thou has sent.” +* But the 
disciple must “hunger and thirst’’ for the vision of God in His 
kingdom. He must labor to reach his goal by prayer, humble 
prayer, and mortification of the stirrings of his wounded nature. 
Such willing service of love is the truest manifestation of the first 
growth of a genuine interior life. Gradually, perhaps imper- 
ceptibly, the seed of glory burgeons and the growth of the spirit 
begins. But, as the seed, so the growth is essentially supernatural, 


even supra-angelic. Infused faith points the path of growth in | 


grace; charity supernaturalizes the will with new impulse and 
love; hope whets our desire of the beatifying vision and begets 
the confidence of its attainment through divine power. Charity 
is the tremendous driving force of our interior life; it “never 
falleth away,” but should endure forever, even when faith gives 
place to vision, and hope to possession. 


14 John 17:3. 
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THE ROLE OF CHARITY 


The conclusion from revelation is inescapable: Without char- 
ity there is no genuine spiritual life. Charity, the charity of which 
we speak, is an infused supernatural virtue. It implies the presence 
of sanctifying grace. A soul in mortal sin still has faith and hope, 
but charity has fled. The divine Guest has departed. Charity is 
the bond of perfection. It is the supreme infused virtue which is 
the essence of perfection in the interior life of the Christian. We 
have Christ’s assurance: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
thy whole heart and with thy whole soul and with all thy strength 
and with all thy mind: and thy neighbor as thyself.” 75 More than 
this, charity dominates and gives life to all of the virtues. Take 
away charity and there is no merit in the acts of other good 
habits. With true charity the most insignificant acts of justice 
and temperance help to unite the soul to God. “Love, and do 
what you wish.” So does St. Augustine praise the excellence of 
charity. The heroic virtues of God’s saints, the humility of St. 
Pius X, the chastity of St. Maria Goretti were born of charity. 
Even the merits of the service of God which is worship and zeal 
for its liturgy derive from charity. But, “if I have not charity, I 
am nothing’; my acts as a person are not ordained to my true 
goal, which is God loved for Himself above all creatures. It was 
by charity that Blessed Imelda became a temple of God. Finally, 
it is through our increase in charity that our supernatural knowl- 
edge of Him is deepened. “Being rooted and founded in char- 
ity, you may be able to comprehend with all the saints, what is 
the breadth and length and height and depth. . . .”’ ® 

It is not the purpose of this preliminary article to treat in de- 
tail of the nature and functions of charity in the spiritual life. 
This will be the subject of another study in this series. We wish 
to point out that even the slightest degree of the supernatural 
virtue of charity is enough to give us a start in the interior life. 
But such initial charity is weak; its impulse is often too feeble to 
defeat ingrained habits of selfishness, of laziness, and of intem- 
perance. Charity must grow in all interior souls, not only in the 
beginners who are making their first steps, but even in those 
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more proficient in spirituality, so that they may be always drawn 
closer to God. St. Paul indicates the necessity of this growth in 
many passages, as, for example, when he writes to the Philippians 
(1:19): “I pray that your charity may more and more abound.” 
St. Thomas remarks: “It may be asked why it is necessary to ad- 
vance in faith and in charity. . .. Grace perfects according to 
nature. Those who are in the state of grace should grow more 
rapidly in charity as they approach their last end, since they are 
then more attracted by it. St. Paul says: ‘Comfort one another, 
and so much more as you see the day approaching.’ ” 1* ‘The man- 
ner of this growth of charity in the soul will be explained in a 
future article. Here, we simply point out the teaching of Aquinas 
that the increase of supernatural charity in the soul is in the realm 
of quality rather than in the order of quantity; not a growth by 
multiplication of things, as a growth in the population of a city, 
but by increase in intensity, as with heat. The roots of charity are 
more deeply bedded in the soul, and cause it to desire God more 
keenly, and to tend to Him more uniquely. Our little acts of 
faith, of hope, of humility, temperance, and of justice which pro- 
ceed from charity dispose our souls to receive divine life more 
abundantly, and an increase in the virtue of charity itself. So, too, 
our prayers and the fervent reception of the sacraments, partic- 
ularly those of penance and the Eucharist, effect this growth of 
the queen of the virtues. 

Thus is eternal life begun in the spiritual, interior life of the 
Christian soul. The pilgrim of perfection is “buried with Him 
by baptism,” and “has crucified his flesh with the vices and con- 
cupiscences” through penance. Now, through the urgings of the 
Spirit within him he puts on “the new man . . . renewed unto 
knowledge, according to the image of Him that created . . . with 
the bowels of mercy, benignity, humility, modesty, patience... . 
But, above all these things (with) charity, which is the bond of 
perfection.” 78 

In his ““Treatise on the Love of God” St. Francis de Sales sums 
up this teaching: 


17 In epis. ad Hebr., 10:25. 
18 Col. 3:10. 
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All of the virtues when separated from charity are most imperfect, be- 
cause without the help of charity they cannot achieve their purpose, 
which is to make us happy. When bees are born they are like little 
worms, with no feet, nor wings, nor shape. But in time they change and 
become like flies; they gain strength, reach their growth, and then they 
are called perfect bees because they then have all that is required for 
flying and for the making of honey. So our virtues have a beginning and 
a period of growth, but to reach their perfection, to become formed, fin- 
ished, and perfect in their kind is the work of the virtue of charity. 
Charity gives them the power to fly to God, to gather the honey of merit 
through His mercy, and to sanctify the soul in which they are planted. 





The One God’ 


R. L. Bruckberger, O.P. 


W 7 HY IS it so difficult to speak to men about God? 

If I should return from Russia after having had a long 
and cordial conversation with Bulganin, I would suddenly find 
myself in the limelight. Journalists would rush headlong to inter- 
view me and publish my photograph. All my friends would re- 
member me and invite me to dinner so that I might tell them all 
about it. 

That I may know God is of no particular interest to anyone. 
People do not like to hear about Him. Things often take place 
as if God were the secret and positive enemy of man. It is no 
longer even a question of the unknown God, to whom the Athen- 
ians raised altars. We do not wish to hear about God any more. 
It is as if we already knew Him too well, as if He were formerly 
numbered among our most intimate friends, and had since in- 
sulted us and betrayed us so often that it is henceforth forbidden 
to speak of Him in our presence or even to name Him. God is 
taboo. We are not at variance with Him, it is even worse: for us 
it is the same as if He were dead. Nietzsche saw clearly that such 
is the Annunciation of the modern world: God is dead. 

To anyone who would seek to be assured of a warm welcome 
in such company it might well be recommended: 

“Above all, not a word about God or anything concerning 
Him! Do not even say that you know Him! The door would be 
closed in your face!” f 

One must take things and people as they are, at least when one 
aspires, not to be obeyed, but primarily to be understood. It is 


1 This article is a section of a book entitled Toward the Summit, to be released 
at the end of this year by P. J. Kenedy and Sons, New York. 
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more difficult to reconcile old friends who have become mortal 
| enemies than to bring together amicably persons who do not 
know one another at all. God is not exactly unknown to us; that 
is what is grave. In the innermost depths of being we will have 
nothing of Him. When one speaks to men about God one al- 
most always encounters a secret desire either that He may not 
| exist, or that we may have nothing to do with Him. 


There is something more besides. Even when one comes to the 
point of speaking about God to those who have the faith and 
| who admit religion as a whole, one encounters another secret 
desire: that God may be in their resemblance and in the image 
which they themselves make of Him. They readily quote Pascal 
; and his: ‘““God perceptible to the heart.” God completely fills the 
heart of man, but it must be understood that He will not over- 
| flow its limits and, above all, that He will not break it. To be 
| sure, this heart must be pure. But pride, too, has its purity. There 
is a temptation to Stoicism at the inmost core of Christianity. 
This type of Christian easily affects scorn of the intelligence, and 
; Iam not so sure that such Christians are not idolaters. 

They fashion for themselves a convenient and portable God, 
| like a portable radio always tuned in on their own personal wave 
length. God perceptible to the heart? But suppose they make a 
| God of their heart? They reassure themselves in thinking of all 
the sacrifices which this God has already cost them. But all gods 
| are exacting and costly. Since the beginning of things, how many 
| sacrifices, and cruel ones, were offered to them on the mountains? 
It was not always to the true God. Men have immolated their own 
; children to idols of bronze or to some Astartes of flesh and blood. 


Gop Exists 


However much one may be emancipated from social conven- 
tions, Christ, nonetheless, remains a disconcerting personage. 
§ One particular day He had decided to set forth a most impor- 
tant and difficult matter of theology. He did not make an appeal 
) to the local priest familiar with books and sacred traditions. He 
did not even appeal to the Apostles. On the contrary, He waited 
until they had gone. At the edge of the fountain He began a con- 
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versation with a woman of loose morals, the Samaritan woman. 
These creatures at least have a simple and direct mind. That is 
without doubt what Christ was seeking. 


Woman, believe me. . .. The hour approaches, and behold it 
is at hand, when true adorers will adore the Father in spirit and 
in truth. It is they whom the Father seeks, they who adore Him. 
God is Spirit. Those who adore Him must adore Him in spirit 
and in truth. 


The Gospel does not tell us what it cost this woman to receive 
such an instruction. It is probable that she changed her life, for 
there is no middle way. Either man in spirit, even to his very § 
flesh, or he is flesh, even to his very spirit. Here, indeed, is the 
question and that is why it is so difficult to speak of God to be- | 
ings of flesh and blood. God is troublesome to them. When He f 
arrives, He acts as Master and Lord, at home, everywhere. He | 
produces the same effect as one of those frightfully importunate 
guests who, when his arrival is announced, arouses in us a desire f 
to securely lock the door and go off on a trip. We know very 
well that, fundamentally, acknowledgment of the true God in- 


volves changing one’s life. 


This reticence of modern man with respect to God proves that 
he has not been rid of Him to any degree. He is like a man who, 
once having loved, is afraid of being enamored again if he meets } 
the woman who has made him suffer. Pascal puts these words on 
Christ’s lips: “You would not seek me if you had not found me.” 
Our old civilizations have known God and loved Him. They do 
not want to hear of Him any more so that they may not be ob- 
liged to serve Him. They recall that this service is hard. It re- 
mains to be seen whether man can dispense with a master and 
whether the masters he gives himself are not the worst possible 
ones. 


“In spirit and in truth,” says Christ. Here indeed is an honor- 
able language, and a more loyal one than “God is felt in the 
heart.” Even if it is horrible to fall alive in the hands of God, 
courage of spirit consists in envisaging such a fate forthrightly. It 
does not depend on us that God exists or does not exist. The os- 
trich which buries its head in the sand in order not to see that it 
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is surrounded by hunters has never stood for the symbol of in- 
tellectual courage. 

The faculty of seeing and of discovering is the intelligence, 
even more adventuresome than our hearts. It is this intelligence 
which poses embarrassing questions. It is this intelligence which 
solicits the loyalty of man and poses this question to the recal- 
citrant: 

Does God exist, yes or no? 

Were God the enemy of man, it is rather the heart of man that 
would evade the question. But the question is raised. It is the 
mind which must accept the challenge. The sensitivity of a blind 
man naturally denies light. His intelligence, nevertheless, poses 
the problem to him. 

But after all, can I not dodge the question? When I am told 
that courage of mind consists in taking account of whether God 
exists or not, can I not answer that this is perhaps pure intel- 
lectual curiosity and, all in all, rather vain? One can very well get 
along without knowing and frequenting great personages, and it 
is even a wise policy to do so. However important God may be, 
what is He to me? Is it not possible to live and die without know- 
ing Him? 

I exist and my life is my own. I am what I am and I belong 
to myself. I have for my own the honor and joy of living. I close 
my eyes and withdraw within myself. I feel the warm and faith- 
ful complicity of my being. To a greater or lesser degree, the 
wicked Rich Man is each one of us: 

Fool! says the Gospel to him, fool believing that you possess 
what you have and today even your soul will be asked of you. 

Fool! It is possible for me to be betrayed even to that degree. 
This complicity with my being can be torn asunder. I am not 
sure of myself. I can die before finishing this page. Reader, you 
could die even before reading it to the end. 

Each man knows that he will die. If I remind him of it, it is 
not in the hope of obtaining from him a terrorized approbation 
of religion. The game of fear would rather provoke defiance in 
noble souls. I do not take death for a menace. I take it for a fact. 
A universal fact, ineluctable, fatal, and one which, beyond all 
sensibility, poses to man the question of legitimacy over his very 
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being and his own existence. I say my life, my being, my exist- 
ence. Is it certain that this life, this being, this existence is my do- 
main and belongs to me? There is the question which death poses! 

A man is accustomed to being absolute master in his home, 
There arrives unexpectedly an officer who serves a warrant, with 
titles which prove that he is but an usurper. This house belongs 
to another. That other will tolerate him, but one day he will 
have to vacate the place. One day? Perhaps tomorrow, perhaps in 
a little while... . 

Fool! You think you possess what you have. Tomorrow your 
soul will be required of you. 

However beautiful his life may be, even however virtuous it is, 
this man is the bad Rich Man, who believes that he possesses 
totally all that he has, forever. Fool! 


My life is threatened. My being can be seized from one moment 
to another. I am constantly under the threat of a warrant for 
arrest. All is delay, all is respite, all is comedy. I am contradicted 
even in my own being. The axe is at the root of the tree. There 
is no lasting reprieve, no recourse. Execution can be delayed, not 
annulled. Prophets die, tyrants die, slaves die, poor and rich die, 
saints and sinners die. ‘Ten centuries are like ten years, ten days, 
ten seconds. Everything is absurd, since nothing is adequate. 
Nothing has a guarantee and everywhere is the warning that all 
comes to an end. All things are like specters which rise up before 
the tent of the King: 


Despair and die! 


MASTER OF LIFE 


Well, before dying, I shall try to understand. 
For, in fact, to confine myself to determining an absurdity 


amounts to stopping short in the middle of the way. The law andj 
honor of the intelligence consist in resolving the absurdity, notf 


in becoming established in it. How cowardly and detestable i 
the position of a being who ontologically is not sufficient to him 
self and yet subjectively satisfies himself, a being who does not 
sustain himself and yet to whom one clings for support. The 
philosophy of the absurd is that of the bad Rich Man, according 
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to the measure of his intelligence. More mad, still, than the one 
in the Gospel. He knows that he doesn’t possess what he has. He 
knows that his soul will be required of him and he refuses to 
take that into consideration. And a reckoning will be required 
of him. 

It is said of the absurd that it does not stand alone. I grant that 
man and the world may be absurd and that they do not stand 
alone, but then who supports them? However unsteady they may 
be, however fragile in nature, however hesitant on the brink of 
nothingness, yet they do exist. However lax and weak they may 
be, even in their very being, they do exist. 

I exist. However small I may be, I am. Respite is given to me 
and I enjoy it. Since the truth of the human condition is death, 
life is what must be explained. There is no tenancy nor lease 
without a proprietor. No hatchet is set to the root of a tree un- 
less there is a woodcutter who brandishes it. There is no execu- 
tion without an executioner. There is someone somewhere who 
is master over my death; it is to Him likewise that I owe my life 
and my being. They depend immediately upon Him. He is in 
constant possession of my death. It is He, then, who is in con- 
stant possession of my life. He can dismiss me; the fact is that I am 
never more than His visitor and guest. My life is but a breath. 
It is His own breath. All my strength is in His hand. 

The master of life and death, sovereign owner of existence, 
who bestows it as He pleases, who withdraws it as He thinks fit, 
we call God. He is the ultimate reason for all, but only because 
there must be a reason. And, moreover, we are not very far ahead 
when we are constrained to acknowledge that He is the wood- 


} cutter who brandishes the hatchet, the supreme contradiction to 


all that is perishable. Because there must be an explanation, He is 
the sovereign explanation of our precarious existence. It is truly 


| the opposite of a deus ex machina which intervenes only be- 


cause the playwright is powerless to discover the natural ending 


| of the plot. On the contrary, we discover God to be the center 


of the plot and the necessary ending for our own imbroglio. We 
discover in Him the immediate and Most High Lord of being 
and existence, He upon whose good pleasure each instant depends 
and without whom nothing would exist. It is impossible not to be 
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concerned about Him. The woman who does not wish to think of 
God hastens to join her lover. And she finds her lover dead. God 
is at home everywhere. Every place on earth, and my own place 
is a terrible place. It is the house of God, His domain and His 
property, and I did not know it. 


My friend, what are you doing here? 


And by a touch only of this sovereign hand the man dies. One 
might as well know at once where one stands. This universal 
seizure by God of everything that exists is indeed a truth more 
terrible than consoling. It is a brutal fact which imposes itself on | 
everyone and on everything, and I do not claim it to be other 
than brutal. In this first stage of our reflection, we establish it 
rather as a servitude, a formidable presence at the origin of all 
being. It is no laughing matter. The main thing is to know how 
to accommodate oneself to this all-powerful grasp of the hand of 
God upon each one of us. Demons feel it and tremble. Nothing 
is more cowardly than to wish to ignore it. Many seek distrac- 
tion from it, like the bad Rich Man, and some defy it. Honesty 
of mind would, at the very least, recognize it. 


‘THE Wor Lp IS INTELLIGIBLE 


Who has not, once in his life, experienced his dependence and f 
the fragility of existence. Who has not one time felt the anguish 
of being nothing and, nonetheless, the crushing weight of exist- 
ing? Who has not felt total powerlessness before the death or 
betrayal of a loved one or before the menace of our own death? 
Who has not felt the burning sensation of his own contingency, 
in the midst of one or another of those bitternesses which haunt 
the meditation of Hamlet: “. . . the whips and scorns of time, the 
oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely, the pangs of dis- 
prized love, the law’s delay, the insolence of office, and the 
spurns that patient merit of the unworthy takes, when he himself 
might his quietus make with a bare bodkin.” Who has never been f 
deceived in his own sin? What detains Hamlet on the border of 
suicide is the fear of an irremedial deception. 


If the world, this life, our being, even, and death also, deceive 
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us, it is because something is lacking or that need is too vast, too 
demanding. 

The world, ourselves, our life and our death: here is the prob- 
lem, the question of questions as Hamlet so well saw. If the world 
and our own existence pose no question for us, we have nothing 
to do with God. But if we have the inexorable consciousness of 
the absurdity of our condition, reduced to its base factors, and of 
the absurdity of the world itself to our perception and our reflec- 
tion, then, provided that we have the intellectual courage to force 
the absurd to its verv limits, to its maturity, then alone we are 
close to the discovery that there must necessarily be an intelligible 
complement to this essentially deficient condition, a solution to 
the absurd. ‘This complement, this solution, this overflowing and 
mysterious answer, this ultimate reason for all things, which is 
necessary without our knowing what it is, we call God. Nothing 
is more unpretentious, more honest, more courageous, than this 
procedure of the intelligence. 

Modern philosophers cannot be reproached for recognizing the 
absurdity of the world and of the human condition: it is that 
even which traditional philosophy calls contingency. They should 
be reproached for stopping short once they are on the right road. 
At the end of absurdity there is necessarily a solution to absur- 
dity, just as when one pursues one’s journey to the end of the 
night, one always ends by emerging into the early morning. If 
one denies the necessity of a solution, the fact is that one denies 
the problem as well. If the world is but absurdity then it would 
be totally so: cats would breed dogs, a circle could be square, and 
a policeman’s helmet would be filled with stars. There is no mid- 
dle course and one does make allowance for the absurd. The 
world must totally lack intelligibility or be totally intelligible. 

For, in a word, everything leads us back to that starting point. 
There is too much intelligence in the world to permit it to be 
totally absurd. Absurdity itself is apportioned. And there is not 
enough intelligence in this world, in itself, for it to be its own 
sufficient reason for existing. It is too easy to proceed as if we 
were caught in this world and in this existence like flies on fly 
paper. Even from the point of view of the fly this sticky fate is 
but a fact, not an explanation. We are not very far advanced 
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when we are told, in the language of Pascal or of Celine, that the 
world and our own existence are nothing more than booby traps. | 
Progress has been made in becoming stupid, perhaps, but not in 
the rigorous discovery of reasons. 
Obviously it is always possible to reject within ourselves the 
exigencies of the spirit. But does it not consist in denying our- 
selves and what makes us human? There, indeed, is the greatest 
abasement of man, this pastime, of which Pascal had such great 
horror, which prevents man from seeing himself as he is. “Thus f 
man is so wretched that he would be bored without any cause of 
boredom by the proper state of his disposition; and he is so vain 
that, being filled with a thousand essential causes of boredom, the 
least thing, like a billiard ball which he pushes, suffices to divert 
him.” : 
The misfortune of man is to feel that ontologically he is not 
sufficient to himself. His misfortune consists in diverting his at- 
tention from this view. His dignity consists in facing his mis- 
fortune and trying to understand it. Confronting evil, facing} 
the essential boredom of his condition, confronting the interior | 
bewilderment of his contingency, the honor of man consists in 
saying to himself: I will get to the bottom of it! Where do we 
come from? Where are we going? Why are we so unhappy here 
below? 


When man has the courage not to let himself be distracted from 
such questions which have a bearing on his whole destiny, then, 
and then only, does he venture one day to make a breach in this 
prison of the absurd in which he is enclosed, and to discover f 
God. Intelligence is not resignation, nor captivity. It is liberty 
and revolt against the absurd, persistent revolt. It is victory over 
the absurd. At the end of this revolt the intelligence does not 
discover God as a problem, but as a solution, the sole solution 
valuable for its exigency of totality, the sole liberation. 

At the threshold of this study, I should like to engrave in the 
heart and in the mind of each of my readers, with an acid and 
penetrating script, first and foremost, this truth of theology: God 
is not a problem. He is the solution. 
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THE Discovery OF Gop 


To what should this discovery of God be compared, as the 
necessary intelligent complement of ourselves and the universe? 

When all is said and done, what we indicate by the name of 
God is the obscure other-worldly Being who, in order that we 
may be able to understand something of Him, must be the cause 
and the origin of this world and of ourselves. It is a discovery? 
Yes, with respect to our frivolous and distracted nature, which asks 
nothing more than not to pose problems to itself in order not 
to have to deal with ineluctable and troublesome questions. 

Thus, the discovery of God can be compared to a dramatic 
plot. The theater is made up of very crude stage devices but all 
depends on the genius of the author, not to mention the talent 
of the actors. Certain stage devices are classic, but well manipu- 
lated, are nonetheless effective. ‘Thus, here and there in Shakes- 
peare, a lad who in good faith thought he was the son of a 
shepherd, suddenly discovers that he is a prince and son of a king. 
And then there is that horrible situation of a girl buried alive, 
who awakens in a burial vault near a corpse. 

If one reflects upon it, the real and concrete situation of a man 
who for the first time discovers God, both as his origin and as his 
necessary companion, is more dramatic than any theatrical de- 
vice. The thick veneer coating of our stupidity must scandalize 
the angels, for ordinarily it does not upset us very much. 

A young man, twenty years of age, who has always considered 
himself an orphan, discovers that his father is alive and that he 
can meet him, that he is even there among the crowd. The dis- 
covery of God is even more decisive. For, as a matter of fact, that 
child has lived without his father. The life which he has previ- 
ously received from him, he maintains in his own right. Whereas 
at each instant we receive everything from this Most High Source, 
we live constantly in the bosom of the unknown matrix. If this 
bond which unites me to God were to break, I should return to 
nothingness. 

This boy believed himself to be the son of a poor shepherd 
and it is revealed to him that he is the son of a king. The revel- 
ation of God is still more magnificent. All the majesties of the 
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earth are as dust under His feet. Since He is the Source of all per- 
fections of this world, He possesses them in Himself. But He 
possesses them in superabundance and in sublime brilliance. Her- 
aclitus has already said, ‘““The most beautiful of monkeys is ugly 
if one compares it to humankind, and in respect to God the most 
scholarly of men must seem monkey-like.” 

But God, who is He in Himself? The fact that He is our super- 
eminent and total origin, reveals nothing about Him. He is all 
in perfection, in plentitude of real intensity. This plentitude 
even isolates Him infinitely. God is of another world, however 
near He may be to every being by His creative power. He is 
there in the very heart of my being, but His presence is tenebrous, 
formidable, as threatening as it is reassuring, and we perceive it 
only by groping for it. It is a revelation as mysterious and terrible 
as if I were to awaken suddenly at night in a tomb, bound in 
all my members to an unknown corpse. “That undefinable some- 
thing which has no name in any language’ is no more anguish- 
ing for man than “the King of Terror” who has a name in all 
languages. 


REVERENT STUDY 


Let all metaphysics, all theology, kneel in trembling fear be- 
fore daring to look on this holy reality, holy and formidable, as 
secret as lightning, as profound as heaven and the sea. 


If the surgeon errs, his patient dies in his hands. If the chemist 
does not conduct his experiment with minute precaution, he can 
explode with his laboratory. The discoverers of radium lost their 
lives in a horrible manner. If the construction engineer makes a 
false calculation, the trial pilot is destroyed in an immense wreath 
of fire. No one has ever heard it said that God has struck down a 
simple theologian guilty of imprudence or inattention. And it 
is a real pity. Such an event would cause the profession to be 
taken more seriously. One should approach the subject of theol- 
ogy in love mingled with fear, in an attitude of penance and with 
richest adornment, as it is said of Queen Esther that she fasted 
three days with tears of grief and in prayer before clothing her- 
self in all her glory in order to approach the king. 
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This admirable scene of the meeting of Esther with her king 
is the image of theological research. The queen depends on a 
handmaid and this companion is faith. A follower bears her train 
and this trainbearer is philosophy, literature, art, and all profane 
knowledge. Yes, one would dream that theology might be more 
timid than talkative, that she might have an exquisite under- 
standing of demeanor and of what is capable of seducing the heart, 
and that she might have the strength not to speak until she felt 
the scepter on her throat, and the royal kiss on her lips. 

“She, too, had recourse to the Lord in her fear of the danger 
that threatened. Laid aside were those royal robes of hers, her 
array must tell only of grief and lament; dust and dung should 
be all her anointing now. Her body she tamed with fasting; only 
her torn locks hung where once she had loved to adorn her beau- 
ty. In such guise she made her plea to the Lord. 

When the third day came, she laid aside the garb of prayer, 
and put on all her fine array, queenly robes that dazzled the eye. 
One prayer she offered to the God who alone can save, then bade 
two of her waiting maids bear her company. On one she leaned, as 
though her dainty form must needs be supported; the other fol- 
lowed her mistress as trainbearer. Alluring beauty of flushed 
cheeks and shining eye hid a heart grief-stricken, a heart ready 
to swoon with fear. Door after door she passed, till she reached the 
king’s presence, where he sat on his royal throne, royally clad, 
amid a glitter of gold and jewels, terrible of mien. No sooner had 
he looked up, his fiery glance betraying his angry humor, than 
the queen was ready to swoon away; white went her cheeks as 
she leaned her head, fainting, on the maid that stood by. 

And now God changed the king’s mood all at once to mild- 
ness; he started from his throne in trembling haste, and was fain 
to hold her in his arms till she came to herself; and still with 
soothing words he reassured her: Esther, what is amiss with thee? 
Were I thy own brother, thou hadst not less cause to fear. Thy 
life is safe; to others the law forbids entry, never to thee; thou 
hast but to come near, and touch my scepter. And with that, for 
she was voiceless still, he raised his golden scepter and touched 
her neck with it; then kissed her and asked, What, hast thou no 
word for me? My lord, she said, the sight of thee overawed me, as 
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if I had seen one of God’s angels; such reverence does thy majes- 
ty inspire. For indeed, my lord, there is nothing about thee but 
must be admired, nothing in thy looks but is gracious. Even as 
she spoke, once again her strength failed her, and she was near 
to fainting; the king was all anxiety, and his courtiers must needs 
come about him, seeking to allay her fears.” 

Theology should, first and foremost, be prayer. If it has ac- 
cess to God, this can only be at the price of effusion of soul. And 
if it is allowed to hold intercourse with God, this can be only in 
fear of deceiving such majesty. Wonderful privilege of that knowl- 
edge which transgresses forbidden frontiers: “Not for you but for 
all this law of interdiction was established.” 

We should like to explain the symbol of faith in the manner 
of St. Peter of Verona, who one morning put on his most hand- 
some coat and had himself closely shaved, for, he said, he was 
invited to a wedding feast. He knew that he was going to die and 
he advanced on his way, singing, in the new light of a Paschal 
morning. When he fell, struck on the head, he still had the 
strength to write with the hand which he dipped in his own 
blood, in large letters in the dust: Credo. 

Such are our masters, our brothers, our saints, and bodies fall- 
en on the routes of the world; such is the ambition of our heart 
in the dust of words. And let him who passes stop suddenly, let 
him gaze on this evidence at his feet which bars his way. And may 
his soul be illuminated! 


THE ULTIMATE SOLUTION 


God is not a problem; He is the necessary and total solution 
of the problem which a universally absurd world poses. One does 
not compromise with the absurd. There is nothing here below 
which is not contingent, perishable, insufficient in itself. Even 
what does not die can be disintegrated, and the atomic bomb has 
conveyed to us the message that our hills are not eternal. 

Not only every being, but all the perfections and interior re- 
solves in being are not realized here below except in an insuf- 
ficient and precarious manner. In all things and for all things, 
we are wide of the mark. I know well that in itself there is no 
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reason that justice, for instance, or intelligence, or love, or liber- 
ty, should not be infinite. How does it happen that we never en- 
counter them other than scandalously and sadly limited? Ah yes, 
we are far wide of the mark, and in all our additions we always 
lack the principal thing in order to make a total, a sufficient, and 
perfect sum. 

Pascal is an immense genius. He has himself admirably ex- 
plained that the order of intelligence surpasses the order of bod- 
ies by an infinite unfathomable distance. Thought as such has 
not limit and its kingdom has no frontiers. ‘Thought is free and 
sovereign without obstacle or hindrance. Not even to mention 
death, it is absurd that the genius of Pascal was sometimes hin- 
dered by a migraine headache or simply by sleep. All human 
thought is weak. Hence it is not absolute thought. It is absurd. 
It likewise needs to be explained and sustained by a thought that 
is thought without limit or lapse. 

There must, then, be a solution even for human thought and 
this solution must be complete in its order. God cannot be a be- 
ing without consciousness; otherwise, everything must be begun 
all over again. A solution of the world which would be as indif- 
ferent to everything as a pebble, would take no account of my 
thought, nor of its limit of weakness and anguish. My thought is 
solvable only in a spiritual Reality, which is to itself, in complete 
consciousness, its own inextinguishable flame and its own tran- 
quillity. God is tranquil because He is absolute. 

There would be no meaning in discovering an unconscious 
God. God must be primarily God-for-Himself. There would be 
nothing but shame for the intelligence to be obliged to defer to 
any unconscious being whatsoever. The unconscious cannot sat- 
isfy the intelligence. God is the Father of all enlightenment. ‘There 
is no darkness in Him, no vicissitudes, no decline. He can be noth- 
ing other than transparency to Himself, and total generosity of 
the intelligence. “I am the Fire,” He said to Catherine of Siena, 
“You are the sparks.” All thought is lighted at His flame. 

However free or powerful we may be, nomad in the desert or 
tyrant on a throne, we do not do everything that we will to do. 
And yet the notions of will, or power, or liberty have no interior 
limits. A pure act of the will would be all powerful and its liberty 
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infinite. It is absurd to will and not be able to effect what is 
willed, to will and not to pursue one’s act to its completion, to 
be free and to be stopped by the least obstacle. 

Oh, I don’t speak of the fetters of morality, which certain per- 
sons take pride in breaking so that they may definitely affirm their 
liberty. But the most absolute anarchist can be betrayed by his 
best friend; he can suffer from it and I do not think that he 
would do so freely. Were he even not to love anything or any- 
one in order to be more free, then he would forego loving, and 
in that he is no longer free. In any case, he, too, is subject td 
vagaries. And his will becomes slack. 

This congenital deficiency in the perishable being thus con- 
taminates all intelligence, all will, all liberty here below. The 
scandal of an absurd restriction not only of our being but of our 
thoughts and our love is universal. We must then admit an ul- 
timate reason not only in the line of being but in the line of each 
of the interior perfections of being, super-universal like thought, 
will, liberty. . . . Everything which is affected by absurdity and 
contingency has its immediate origin in God. He is the super- 
abundant origin of it and the utmost cause. 


INFINITE PERFECTION 


We are naturally short in our accounting. If we include Him, 
and it is absolutely necessary to include Him, we can close our 
books. He is the sum total of being and that total is Unity, not 
in the manner of arithmetical unity which does no more than be- 
gin any sum, but a unity which is naturally the sum of all being, 
the beginning and the end, the alpha and the omega, the whole 
alphabet in Himself alone, and all treatises do no more than re- 
peat this indefinitely. 

He is at one and the same time totality and unity because He 
is the identity of the whole being and of all super-universal per- 
fections of being with being itself. Far from disintegrating God 
in the cosmos as pantheists claim lazily to do, it is His totality of 
being which makes up the ultimate differential cog of the Deity. 
God is infinitely distinguished from all other beings because He 
alone is all being in the plentitude of real intensity. 
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Being in all the immense sweep of its intimate perfections, life, 
intelligence, love, and all their qualities, is summed up and 
crystallized in God in a unity so absolute that it is simplicity it- 
self. Nothing is lacking in this excessive and serene simplicity; 
otherwise, He would be neither perfect nor total, He too would 
be contingent and restricted. Far from being the ultimate reason 
of all, He would still require justification. 

I should like to say all this in a simpler manner, but it is im- 
possible. It is difficult for our minds to conceive something about 
God. Our mind is naturally attuned to the essentially deficient 
intelligence of beings of our own level, which is essentially defici- 
ent. God is nothing if He is not precisely the complement of this 
deficiency. In reality, when one tries to think of being in itself, it 
is easier to admit the existence of a being in natural plentitude 
of being. The scandal for the intelligence is that we may exist, 
restricted and parcelled out in being as we are. An intelligence 
urges forward its institution, could never become accustomed to 
the existence of a limited being. 

God appears to creatures fundamentally as a Person. His emi- 
nent personality is the seal of all His perfections, the absolute 
perfection of His simplicity and of His totalizing unity of being. 
Each one of these perfections of being—and He possesses all in 
an infinite degree since He is being in its absolute plentitude— 
is God in all simplicity, so that the name of each perfection is a 
divine name: God is Spirit, He is Love, He is Liberty, He is 
Justice. ... And in all and for all, He is Someone. 

That seems to me to be an ineluctable urgency, according to 
the exigency of the spirit, not according to my natural desires. A 
pantheistic universe would be more convenient for me than this 
precipice beside me, this precipice, impossible to span naturally, 
between our sad world and this formidable Presence, obscure and 
all-powerful, in perfect control of Himself and of everything, in- 
cluding my life and my death, this quiet Glance which follows 
me without a flicker of the eyelid and which judges me. Funda- 
mentally, I would prefer a God on my own level, contained in 
the calyx of a flower or in a beloved smile. It is absolutely not a 
matter of my tastes, it is a matter of what is. This study is not a 
lyric poem, in spite of the extraordinary vogue for lyricism in 
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modern philosophy; it is a pursuit, galling as it may be, of the 
truth. 

These questions have been made complicated, as if for the 
pleasure of making them so—what pleasure? I wonder. When one 
says of God that He is transcendent, that does not mean that He 
is beyond the clouds. It means that He is here as an absolute sov- 
ereign of being. 

When one says that He is an intelligible being, that does not 
mean that He is manifest to us. It is true that He is light, that this 
Light is naturally inaccessible to us. Not distant, inaccessible. In 
the natural order the universe is all vibrant with mysterious waves 
which we do not perceive or wish to perceive except by the in- 
termediary of delicate instruments. God is there in all His clar- 
ity, but as if He were unknown. It is within ourselves that there is 
darkness. We are, in the presence of immense clarity, like owls 
in broad daylight. Mystery is like a yoke on our feeble intelli- 
gence. God in Himself is light alone! 

We live and die in the presence of this unknown Person. This 
sovereign personality, writes Maritain, is what at the same time 
separates Him from us in the greatest degree—the inflexible In- 
finite face to face with a lowly man—and also brings Him near- 
est to us, since incomprehensible Purity has a countenance, a 
voice, and has put me before Him so that I may speak to Him 
and that He may answer. The light of His countenance has been 
fixed upon us: “What is man that you render him so much es- 
teem, that you deign to concern yourself with him, that you visit 
each morning so that at each instant you try him? When will you 
cease to gaze upon me? When will you allow me time to take 
breath? . . . Your hands have formed and fashioned me and 
would you destroy me? ... But I wish to speak to the All-Power- 
ful, I wish to plead my case with God... . There is my sign: Let 
the All-Powerful answer me! Let my adversary write a promise 
of agreement. It will be seen that I do not place it on my shoulder 
and I do not encircle my brow as with the diadem! 

Then the Lord answered Job from the heart of the tempest 
and said: ‘Who is he who thus obscures the divine plan by these 
discourses without intelligence. Gird yourself as a man; I am go- 
ing to question you. You will answer me.’ ” 
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‘TIME AND ETERNITY 


Man has two countries from which he derives his origin, two 
native lands, and each one speaks to him a different language: 
this world of problems where the present existence of man is 
caught like a rat in a trap, and another country, still unknown, 
the kingdom of liberty and eternity where we shall be understood. 


O Death, aged Captain, it is time, let us raise the anchor! 
This country wearies us, O Death! Let us get under way! Sail on! 


Philosophers and modern poets experience, to the point of 
vertigo, the exasperation of contingency of the world and of 
themselves. “I was furious that I had been brought into the 
world,” writes Michel Leiris, “I revolted against the laws of the 
universe, railed against gravity, resistance of matter, and the move- 
ment of the seasons. I did not exactly and completely admit to 
myself that what loosed my rage against life was not the condi- 
tion which natural and social laws have made for us, but simply 
death!” 

I believe that I feel a like anguish. I know exactly how to lo- 
cate the point of the soul where this rage rises only to become 
revolt. Each time I am tempted to shout “Bravo! Toro!” More 
often than not, I am disappointed to see the animal turn sharply 
and charge on the red cape, the immense scarlet illusion of a 
subjective and a momentary solution. In reality, everyone recog- 
nizes perfectly well that for absurdity there must be the solution 
of a Creator, an Almighty God. Each one claims to assume the 
role personally and pretends to reign as a master in the celestial 
Jerusalem of artificial paradises. 

“In order not to be martyrized slaves of time,’ wrote Baude- 
laire, “become intoxicated!” St. Paul likewise had this idea about 
time which he found too short in every respect, and also about 
an ever-changing world. He desired for man another drunkeness. 
“Do not become drunk with wine but be filled with the Holy 
Spirit!” It is a pity to replace the true God by drugs and to be 
satisfied with an ersatz eternity. André Breton can well write: 
“One must have done with time, that old sinister farce.” While 
Breton is not Joshua in person, this metaphysical revolt is noth- 
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ing other than a sentimental news item and, from the moment 
that it issues forth only in automatic language, it is dream and 
poetry. 

We knew all that. It recalls to us certain promises which have 
been made to us. We await the messenger who will announce 
with a voice resounding from one end of the universe to the oth- 
er, that there is no more time. Enough pleasantries. We have 
already been warned that there is no sacred threshold other than 
death: “None can see God without dying.” 

We cannot meet God and see Him without dying, but can He 
meet us and join us? Certainly He can do so, since His person- 
ality, sovereignly intelligent and free, is also All-Powerful. But 
it is He who must come the whole way to meet us. That we may 
not die, He will have to come all the way to us with human steps, 
not according to His way but according to ours, under the mask 
of enigma and as in a mirror. 

“Moses drove his flock to the inner parts of the desert and he 
came to Horeb, the mountain of God. The Lord appeared to 
him in the midst of a bush and in the flame of fire. Moses saw the 


bush was on fire without being burned. And he said to himself: 
Now, I will go to see this marvelous vision. Why does this bush 
not finish burning? 
The Lord, seeing that he drew near to see, called to him out 
of the midst of the bush: 


‘Moses! Moses!’ 

He answered: 

‘It is I! Here I am!’ 

Do not come near, said the Lord. Put off the sandal from thy 
feet. The place where those stand is holy ground. I am the God 
of thy father, the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, the God of 
Jacob. 

Moses hid his face. He dared not look at God. . . . And Moses 
said to God: 

‘Lo, I shall go to the children of Israel, and I shall say to them: 
the God of your father has sent me to you. If they ask me what 
His name is, what shall I tell them? 

God said to Moses: 
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‘I am who am. Thou shall say to the children of Israel: He who 
is sends me to you.” 

It is He and not another who really comes to us, the God of 
Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, but who is at the same time the 
God of all wisdom and all knowledge. When He speaks His 
name, it is indeed His mysterious identity which He introduces. 
But He uses our words, He speaks in our language, He makes 
Himself understood by us. The words which He pronounces— 
and He does pronounce them—are earthly words. Such is the 
universal style of all divine approach here below. It is also a 
human hand which God extends to save us, human, so very 
human, that we run the risk of not acknowledging it as the hand 
of salvation. Whoever understands this, understands the typical 
style of religion, that ambiguity of Christianity in which every- 
thing that represents God here below contains God authentically, 
and His very substance or His intelligence, but under appearances 
and in an expression which are inadequate because they are 
human. 

But it is up to us, led by Him, to take the return path. It is 
well worth the trouble of using all the valor of the intelligence 
and, through human words, of penetrating the meaning of this 
holy language. There are words to say all this. God has revealed 
Himself. The discovery and the knowledge of this universe be- 
yond the world are henceforth accessible to us. 

There is a whole tradition of modern writers which endeavors 
to come to the point of blaspheming against God. This is what I 
call the architecture of false windows. They wish to lay claim not 
only to gifts like miracles and prophecy, but to the most personal 
privileges of God like revelation and grace, sanctity, and especially 
creative omnipotence. They want to be seers, wonderworkers of 
words, and prophets imbued with grace and sanctity in opposition 
to God. They know perfectly well, to accomplish this, that they 
must transcend human means. They know very well that they 
must purify the language and that there is no remission of sins 
without the shedding of blood. They know all this. They accept it, 
including redeeming sacrifices, provided that God be eliminated. 
All that has no meaning except through God. But God must be 
profaned, despoiled not only of His attributes, but also of His 
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majesty, even of His personality. He must be alienated from 
Himself and rendered mad. It is we who are mad! 

May all heroism of these sacrilegious attempts at least restore 
to Christians the lofty meaning of the greater goods which have 
been given to them. The revelation of God in the life of each 
man who takes it seriously, at its true value, is a heart-rending 
event. To say that the mode of expression of this revelation re- 
mains human and that its content is authentic, sacred, super- 
natural and divine, is an exact and classic theological formula. In 
the exercise of knowledge, does intelligence conform to that form- 
ula only by purity and obedience of total sacrifice? There are 
also holocausts of the mind. 

The threshold which leads to God is death. There is a death 
and a resurrection of the intelligence which accedes to the revel- 
ation of a living God and it must indeed be’ so, since God is be- 
yond the world. But it must also be God Himself who gives us the 
strength to face without flinching and without losing ourselves 
in the shadows of this agony of the mind. “And even if I walked 
in the shadow of death, I would feel no evil because it is you. 


You are with me.” Yes, it is you and not another, my Lord and 
my God. 


SUPERNATURAL TRUTH 


“The last approach of reason,” says Pascal, “is to recognize that 
there is an infinite number of things which surpass it. It is but 
weak, if it does not go that far. If natural things surpass it, what 
must one say of the supernatural.’’ We can know only by revela- 
tion the most lofty reality, the richest intelligibility and the in- 
finite domain of the intimate nature of God. We know that God 
exists but who is He? I know also that passerby whom I see from 
my window. He exists but I do not know who he is. I could per- 
haps become his friend. I would have to approach him. He would 
have to speak to me. It is too late. He has already passed by ir- 
revocably. Everyone knows what I mean. Everyone ‘has a few 
faces which he keeps in his memory, radiant and unforgettable, 
which he allows to pass. 

Shall we permit the opportunity of knowing God to pass? To 
pose the principle that we must deprive ourselves of all com- 
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munication with the divine world which dominates us, would be 
still more absurd than to refuse to know the sensible world which 
dominates us. No one puts out the eyes of newborn babies. That 
is also why, in the Catholic Church, they are baptized. To be sure, 
this divine world is still more rich, more nourishing to the in- 
telligence, still more beautiful, vast and surprising than the world 
which we see. The least vestige of this knowledge is more precious 
than all the other sciences put together. 

Now can we explore this divine world? We do not have ac- 
cess to it straight way. Certainly, by analogy we can, so to speak, 
encircle its reality and its connections. There is a natural theol- 
ogy, but it is sparse. God speaks. He has spoken. He has revealed 
the secrets of His life. We can know Him and be introduced into 
His intimacy. We have but to submit our intelligence to His con- 
fidence. “Submission and use of reason,” says Pascal, ‘are what 
constitutes true Christianity. There is nothing which conforms 
so closely to reason than this disavowal of reason.” And, more- 
over, it is much less disavowal than a confident promotion of this 
reason. The most reasonable docility, the most noble use of our 
reason consist in bending it to the confidence in God, to open 
it to His supernatural light and to ponder His revelation. 

God has spoken once and for all, and His revelation is trans- 
mitted to us. Joinville, historian of St. Louis, will support my 
proposal. “He said that faith and belief were one thing in which 
we should believe firmly all the more, since we are certain of it 
only by hearsay. On this point he asked me my father’s name and 
I told him that he was called Simon. And he asked me how I 
knew it. And I told him that I thought I was certain of it and be- 
lieved it firmly because my mother had borne witness to it. Then 
he said to me: So should you believe firmly all the articles of faith 
to which the Apostles bear witness as you hear it sung in the 
Credo on Sunday.” 

To be sure, St. Louis is right. It is the testimony of the Apostles 
which transmitted the revelation of God to us and it is because 
our knowledge of God depends on a testimony that it is a faith. 
“And the Word was made flesh,” said St. John, “and dwelt 
amongst us. And we saw His glory, the glory of the only begotten 
Son of the Father, full of grace and truth . . . and we have re- 
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ceived of His plentitude . . . God, no one sees Him any more. 
The only Son who is with His Father, it is He who recounted it.” 
Thus, by the Apostles and through them, it is to the Man-God 
that we give credit as the Apostle St. Paul likewise aftirmed: 
‘When you have received from us the word in your ear, you 
received it not as the word of man but for what it is in truth, 
the very word of God. 

Some consider these intermediaries and this recourse unworthy 
of a critical reason made for evidence. Take it easy! There is, 
nonetheless, another domain which is immense, and which our 
age prides itself on having explored to a greater extent, and which 
likewise depends on hearsay and, consequently, on faith. It is the 
history and the past of humanity. It would be folly to contest the 
legitimacy of this knowledge based likewise on the transmitted 
document, testimonies, and sources. I shall be’ told that historical 
knowledge criticizes its source. But our faith also criticizes its 
sources and with just as many demands. In the Church, exegesis, 
the history of dogmas, commentaries on theology, definitely exist. 
For some people they so exist that they would be tempted to stop 
all theology at this point, like children play at “going to Jerusa- 
lem” with three chairs in a parlor. But after a strict control of 
sources, testimony, documents, it seems to us as honorable for 
human reason to believe in the Trinity as to believe in the reality 
of the Treaty of Westphalia. Our religion is loyal indeed! Are 
we not more honest in admitting that our knowledge of God and 
His revelation is a faith than those who claim for history the per- 
fect dignity of a science? 

It is true that the domain of history remains on our level and 
is an object of natural faith. It is only in fact that it is directly 
incommunicable to us because of the succession of time which 
localizes us narrowly in a given moment. On the other hand, it is 
by right that we are naturally incapable of knowing the intimacy 
of God because the life of God infinitely surpasses the normal 
means of investigation of our intelligence. The line of our his- 
torical research and of our knowledge of the past remains hori- 
zontal on the main level. I could have been present at the battle 
of Gettysburg; I could have seen it. For the historical machine 
there is no shift for reaching back in time. The line of our di- 
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vine faith and of our supernatural knowledge is vertical. No one 
has at any time seen God but the one who has spoken to us of 
Him. The knowledge of supernatural faith raises us and sustains 
us constantly above ourselves; it infinitely surpasses the impetus 
of all created intelligence. One reaches God only through grace. 
As it is said of Queen Esther: not for you, but only for all, this 
law forbidding was made. Every intelligence other than one en- 
lightened by grace stops before the threshold. 

Above all, faith is a grace, namely a gift of God. The natural 
light of our mind suffices to make us understand that two and 
two make four and that Washington crossed the Delaware. ‘These 
are truths which we can understand. But the truth of God is so 
concealed in us and above us that we need a special intuition, a 
supernatural light infused in our hearts by God Himself. This 
light is gratuitous and depends on God alone, who givest to 
whom He will. It does not depend on our natural gifts. God is the 
sum of the intelligence, and the genius of Aristotle is infinitely 
small before Him. A poor unlettered beggar woman who has the 
faith is richer than Aristotle in knowledge of God because the 
light which she possesses is from God. 

Those who possess this light, have it stored up, a secret flame, 
active in the winds of passion and the night of exile. It enables 
them to judge the world and life from inside as God sees them. 
They know what is behind appearances. When I drive beside a 
plowed field, I do not know what it will yield. The farmer who 
has sown it knows that he can count on barley or wheat the next 
summer. Thus, this light of faith .in our souls is the token and the 
beginning of eternity. It guides us to the point where God Him- 
self, in the manifestation of His glory, will rise up from every- 
where to meet us like the overwhelming coming of the dawn; 
without ever having seen Him before, we will recognize Him 
so clearly that it will seem to us that this tremendous feast has 
its origin in our own hearts. 

Faith is a grace; that is why it solicits and engages our liberty. 
It is a gift. We can refuse it or beg for it. It is a trust which we 
place in God. But we know Him whom we trust. From the stand- 
point of honor, God is a gentleman. He has but one word and He 
has given it to us. 
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THe Licut oF FAITH 


“One must know when to doubt, when to affirm,” says Pascal, 
“and when to submit. He who does not act accordingly does not 
understand the power of reason. There are those who fail against 
these three principles in affirming everything as demonstrable 
because they do not know the rules of demonstration; or in doubt- 
ing everything because they do not know the rules of submission; 
or in submitting in everything; they do not know where they 
must judge.” 

What, then, is faith? Generally it is a mode of knowledge, and 
at first it is a very imperfect mode of knowledge which, however, 
can include certitude, not only subjective certitude, but also a 
certitude which is perfectly assured in objective reality. 

There is no perfect method for knowledge except evidence. 
Certitude is inherent in this perfect method. It is thus, that we 
have, in the sensible order, the evidence of light, and in the in- 
tellectual order the evidence of first principles. We know very 
well that we cannot, at the same time and with the same being, 
affirm and deny the same thing in the same respect. If a cap is 
white, it cannot be black. A metaphysician has the intuition of 
the being which is the basis of his certainty. The scientific meth- 
od, which in departing from evident principles extends the cer- 
tainty of this evidence to the extreme conclusions of science, is 
equally sure. 

In our knowledge of the mystery of God, evidence momentar- 
ily escapes us. Angels and saints in paradise have evidence of God 
because they see Him, face to face, and their glorified intelligences 
immediately quench their thirst at this blessed source of all light. 
We, here below, know God only through hearsay. What can be 
the degree of certainty of a like knowledge and what is its nature? 

When a knowledge does not derive its origin and its legitimacy 
f-om evidence, it cannot be completed and consummated in certi- 
tude on the level of intelligence. There must be an intervention 
of the will or of the passions to make us decide. First, there may 
be suspicion: in that case the certainty of the intelligence results 
from the fact that it makes a choice of one of two terms in its 
presence, but only on a slight and perhaps futile indication. 
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There could not be certainty except in a deceptive way, the cer- 
tainty of Othello. Secondly, the intelligence can take sides while 
keeping fear that the contrary side may be the true one: and 
that is opinion. Thirdly, when the intelligence does not decide be- 
tween the two terms of an alternative, then there is doubt. 

Essentially, faith does not admit suspicion and doubt, and it 
is not an opinion. I am certain that the Roman Empire existed. 
Faith has this in common with suspicion, doubt, and opinion, 
that, like them, it is not founded on evidence. It is founded main- 
ly on testimony. But it is an assurance and a firm adhesion of the 
intelligence determined by the will without any trouble or dis- 
turbance, by reason of the authority of the testimony. Such is 
perfect faith. 

We must be careful to note that a simple opinion and some- 
times suspicion are expressed by the verb to believe. There isa 
very different degree of assurance in my mind when I say, on one 
hand: 

I believe they are lying to me, or I believe that it will rain 
tomorrow; or on the other hand: 

I believe that Louis XIV was king of France and that Joan of 
Arc was burned at Rouen. 

In the first two cases, there are suspicion and an opinion in 
which certainty is far from being assured. In the latter case, al- 
though I do not know Louis XIV or the suffering of Joan of Arc 
except by testimony, it is certainty which I express. Thus, we do 
not say commonly, I believe that Washington was the first pres- 
ident of the United States but rather, so certain our belief ap- 
pears to us, I know that Washington was the first president of 
the United States. 

So, when we say according to the Catholic faith, that Jesus is 
God, it is more than an opinion which we express. It is a cer- 
tainty. We could as well say, I am certain, or I know, that Jesus 
is God. 

The Catholic faith is a firm and certain assent to one truth 
which is proclaimed to us without fear of error. If our faith is 
mixed with doubt to the extent that this doubt arises from 
temptation or from our mediocrity, it is because it is not perfect. 
Too often we hear the Christian religion discussed, even by be- 
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lievers and even in the pulpit, not in the tone of certainty, but 
rather with a tone of opinion, timidly, and without the solemn 
assurance of unmixed truth. “As if it were true’’—with the cour- 
teous discretion that one uses in advancing what indeed would be 
but an opinion. Yet, even in a refined society we need use no 
oratorical precaution to say that Washington was the first presi- 
dent of the United States or that the battle of Lexington was 
fought in 1775; it would be a laughing matter if one spoke of 
these events with precaution, just as we must make the angels 
laugh, if angels can laugh. ; 

Subjectively we are so sensitive to evidence and the direct sight 
of things that, like the Apostle Thomas, we always prefer to see 
in order to believe. But objectively, the Catholic faith is still 
more certain than any human knowledge and than sensible evi- 
dence. In science the cause for certainty is human reason avid 
for evidence. In the Catholic faith the cause of certitude is the 
light of God which impregnates our intelligence and raises us up 
to Him, and it is the truth of God to which our mind adheres 
and which is most necessary and most permanent. God is not ly- 
ing, not dreaming, and His language is sure. 

Thus, beyond the teaching of the Church, beyond the testi- 
mony of the Apostles, and through them, it is in God whom we be- 
lieve, God who has given us His word as a man of honor gives 
his word that what he affirms is true. God has given us His Word, 
His Son, the eternal and living fruit of His intelligible glory, the 
Word which has completed all prophecies and which is the prin- 
ciple of all testimony of martyrs and Apostles. The authenticity 
of this document is sealed by the blood of the Cross. Pascal be- 
lieved witnesses who pledge their lives. But He is the first wit- 
ness who underwent death in His testimony. 


APPRENTICESHIP FOR HEAVEN 


Why would the intelligence of man escape this general law that 
the inferior adds to its perfection through its union with the 
superior. A climbing rose remains essentially what it is but it is 
more beautiful for having become a rosebush under the hand of 
the gardener. A beautiful marble remains marble but it is a glor- 
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ious destiny for it to have fallen into the hands of Praxiteles or 
of Maillol. The extreme familiarity of a dog with its master can 
confer on him a kind of like spirit. Puck, Giradoux’s dog, had 
the imagination of his master. At the latter’s death he became 
stupid again; he no longer had anything to reflect. A woman in 
love betrays in her eyes, repeats in the intonations of her voice, 
the distinction or the baseness of the man she loves. The over- 
whelming lucidity of saints, the responses of Joan of Arc, make 
us see the quality of perfection to which the intelligence of man 
flowers through intimate knowledge of God. The saints are never 
stupid. And what is astonishing in the fact that the commerce of 
man with God, a long and living familiarity with Him, can en- 
dow man with a sharper and more universal intelligence, and in- 
cline him to the ways and sensitivity of his royal Friend? 

We must then learn to know God. And since naturally we do 
not understand anything of what He is in Himself, we must, first 
of all, have confidence in Him, accept His revelations and try to 
understand His teaching, place ourselves in His school. Truly, 
what a strange idea to think that faith can be a slavery of our in- 
telligence. ‘The point of view of God in regard to Himself and 
in regard to the world which He has created seems interesting all 
the same. Knowing Bonnard or Bernanos personally and what 
they thought about their art and about life has never seemed to 
lessen their stature for me. On the contrary, knowing them has 
been of great interest in understanding their work. But the work 
of God is the universe and ourselves. If He really has something 
to say about it, I will listen with all my ears. 

The story is classic, much more simple than one thinks. The 
way in which the young missionary from one day to the next sets 
out for China, comes to my mind. He does not know Chinese. On 
the boat he has the good fortune of making the acquaintance of 
a man who has spent all his life in China and who speaks the 
language admirably. The young missionary sets about learning 
from this man and first of all he believes him because all of his 
conversation swarms with proofs. Nothing is more reasonable 
than this act of faith. What would we say about this young mis- 
sionary if he did not cease contradicting his generous teacher on 
the form of a word or the turn of a sentence? On arriving in China 
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he will, on the contrary, be happy to have been docile, allowing 
himself to be initiated into the language and customs of those 
among whom he must spend his entire life. 

We have embarked toward another celestial kingdom, the 
home of our eternity. On our boat, if there are some who know 
the mysterious language of this distant country, how quickly we 
will seek information from them, what good students we will 
be, what an effort we will make to remember the meanings of 
the words of this mutual language which we have forgotten, but 
which we will desire to know so that we may not be too foreign 
when we reach our fatherland and, in any case, so that the doors 
may not be closed against us as against strangers. 

How difficult everything seems. To know God, we must make 
long and scholarly study, enter an advanced institute of Oriental 
language. Let us be reassured! The apprenticeship of God is ac- 
cessible to all; baptism has initiated us and the language of faith 
is everyone’s language. It is the common language which reflects 
itself in another meaning, a meaning forbidden to the uninitiated. 
It is a mysterious language, but its mystery is the mystery of love. 
For, above theologians, through the teaching of the Church and 
the testimony of the Apostles, it is God Himself, who for each of 
us is the Schoolmaster, the Doctor of all men who speaks to the 
heart. 

It is a little like a young woman who has married a foreigner 
and who learns the language of the one whom she loves, or like 
the child who tries to understand his nurse. What makes every- 
thing easier is, above all, the complicity of life. When two beings 
love one another, the same words that everyone uses sometimes 
have an added significance known to them alone. The case is 
frequent in a large family, and this complicity of a secret language 
by means of the ordinary language, expels outsiders. This ex- 
pulsion of outsiders is accomplished habitually by the bursts 
of laughter within the family, which others do not understand. 
The Church is a numerous family and if our faith were living 
we should often feel like laughing in connivance with the good 
Lord. The Gospel, read by a believer, is understood from the 
interior. The infidel remains without. “Not for you, but for all, 
this law of defense was set up.” 
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Our speech with God is that of love because the apprenticeship 
of God is the apprenticeship of our final happiness. Our intelli- 
gence is called upon to contemplate God face to face, just as the 
eye is made for light. God, the First Truth, is also the Sovereign 
Good, that in which everything is brought into harmony, that 
truth without which everything misfires. There is no glory in be- 
ing something without God, if one feels without God and His 
light. 

Pascal says of unbelievers: “If they are regretful in the depths of 
their hearts that they have no more light, let them not dissim- 
ulate it; this declaration would not be at all shameful. There is 
no shame except in not being ashamed. Nothing marks more an 
extreme weakness of intelligence than not knowing the mis- 
fortune of a man without God. Nothing marks more clearly a 
bad disposition of heart than not to desire the truths of eternal 
promises. Nothing is more cowardly than to stimulate a bravado 
against God. Let them, then, leave these blasphemies to those who 
are of such low origin as to be truly capable of them. Let them 
be at least honest if they can’t be Christians, and let them recog- 
nize that there are two kinds of persons that one can call reason- 
able: either those who serve God with all their hearts because 
they know Him, or those who seek Him with all their hearts be- 
cause they do not know Him.” 











A Fourney to Gethsemani 


Frank Dell "Isola 


Sunday—September 11, 1955—12:05 P.M. 

Left New York Greyhound Bus Terminal, Eighth Avenue and 
Fiftieth Street, for Louisville. We are to change buses at Colum- 
bus and Cincinnati; at Louisville we get a bus going to New 
Haven, then by taxi to the home of the first Cistercian monas- 
tery built in the United States: the Abbey of Our Lady of Geth- 
semani, a haven dedicated to the glory of our Blessed Virgin 
Mother, whose door opened in 1941 to admit a young man of 
twenty-six who had lived a full, earthly life. The youth was 
Thomas Merton, who is now Father Louis, Master of the schol- 
astics. 

The purpose of the trip was to gather, check, and study all the 
foreign publications, book translations, and periodical pieces of 
Merton’s for insertion in the expanded bibliography which is 
to be published in book form next year by Farrar, Straus and 
Cudahy. The original work, “A Bibliography of Thomas Mer- 
ton,” was published in Thought. 


3:00 P.M. 

It is raining. We are entering the city of Philadelphia. The 
station is jammed with people rushing here and there. 

I had planned to fly to Kentucky. But by air the trip would 
have taken three and a half hours, hardly enough time to pre- 
pare and meditate upon a symbolic journey to Gethsemani. By 
bus it is twenty-two hours. Ample time, while the bus speeds 
along, to pray and to dwell spiritually upon the symbolic over- 
tones. 
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Just consider for a moment, if you will, a modern up-to-date 
traveller riding in an air-conditioned bus speeding to a place in 
America which goes by the name of Gethsemani. Its name alone 
is conducive to prayer and meditation. Sitting here, as we leave 
the City of Brotherly Love behind, my eyes focus on the rapidly 
changing countryside, but my mind is busy thinking about the 
monks, their rigid rule, their canonical hours, the chanting of 
the Psalms, their monastery—all so beautifully described in 
Merton’s Journal. I feel as if I am already there. 


For here is an abbey where the monks rise at two in the morn- 
ing to sing the praises and beauty and glory that is of and with 
God. But to live continually in an atmosphere of prayer, silence, 
and contemplation is also a constant threat to temptation and 
sin. Is it not easier for man living in the world to avoid the vicious 
onslaughts of the devil, and simpler for him to conduct his life 
in a way which will ultimately bring him into purgatory and 
thence into the abode of the blessed? 


While the monks live in the comparative security of monastery 
walls and are away from the world, their conscience and will are 
forever being touched by the influences of the outside world. Yet 
they must strictly adhere to this day-by-day life of prayer and con- 
templation and mortification until the day of their death, or else 
suffer the consequences of the devil’s promise of “the easy and 
carefree life.” Certainly auy man has his share of temptations, 
but they are not of the measure or caliber of those which befall 
the monk: the devil has more to gain if he can weaken the de- 
fenses of all those who live within monastery walls. He is fully 
conscious of the fact that if he should happen to succeed in ali- 
enating the ranks of these dedicated men, his is a great victory. 
Those critics who maintain that a monk’s life, or that of any 
priest or religious, is simple and easy and not necessarily con- 
cerned with the salvation of his soul, should consider the many 
and often dangerous temptations which these men are subject to. 

My reverie is jolted back to the present when the bus had to 
lurch to avoid hitting a crazy Sunday-driver who drove a zig-zag 
course. But enough of Jonas and Gethsemani remained with me 
to recall the monks’ undaunted prayers, their courage and zeal, 
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and of Merton’s Augustine thirst and restlessness slowly satiated 
down there. 


5:00 P.M. 

Fifteen minute comfort stop. The passengers, men, women, and 
children, rushing into Howard Johnson’s as though their very 
life depended in getting in and out of there in five minutes flat. 
Quite a bedlam; the woman next to me, despite her obesity, also 
left in a great hurry. I remained in the bus. 


7:30 P.M. 

I am saying my beads. It is strange: perhaps this action has a 
quieting influence upon the passengers. They are no longer en- 
gaged in loud talk or singing; even the children are still, and the 
lady next to me is eyeing the beads with a furtive eye. Then she, 
in an unusual low tone, asks if I am studying for the priesthood. 
I tell her no. She questions my desination. I say it is Trappist. 
Then the lady across from her informs her that Trappist in Ken- 
tucky is the home of the monks who never speak or see any one 
and hardly eat at all! From that moment on, all eyes are upon 
me. But no one has the courage to question me. The silence is 
welcome. But what, in heaven’s name, are they thinking? I keep 
saying my beads and suddenly they begin to talk, quietly. The 
tension is now broken. Outside the rain is falling in torrents. 
The lady next to me has fallen sound asleep. Most of the pas- 
sengers are getting off at Pittsburgh. 


&:00 P.M. 

Thirty minute stop. This time the exodus was orderly and 
quiet. We all made a beeline for Howard Johnson’s. I had frank- 
furters and beans and a glass of milk. Nice, but not like home. 
Back in the bus and off again. The rain has stopped. I am reading 
and getting renewed interest in Merton’s early struggles in find- 
ing the true Church and the inner peace he sought which he 
later found in our faith. 


The passengers are slowly falling into sleep again. The baby 
who had cried is peacefully sucking on a bottle of warm milk. 
The lady next to me is asleep and the bus is speeding at quite a 
clip toward Pittsburgh, the next stop. I shall try to get some sleep 
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after we leave the smoky city. I’m not too tired but I should have 
a little rest. I will not arrive at Gethsemani until three or four 
Monday afternoon and I do not want to be overly exhausted on 
my arrival as I have much research and work to do to complete 
the Merton bibliography. 


11:45 P.M. 

Leaving Pittsburgh. Quite a number of passengers have left 
the bus. It’s very quiet. I have said my evening prayers, adjusted 
my reclining seat, and I shall try to sleep for as long as I can. It 
probably won’t be too lengthy a slumber, perhaps an hour or 
two. I have always found it difficult to sleep aboard any con- 
veyance whether it was steamer, airplane, or train, and now, on 
a bus for the first time. It has been quite an experience thus far. 
And now to try to sleep. 


Monday—September 12, 1955—4:30 a.m. 

Columbus, Ohio. Sleepily I got off to change buses. Going to 
Cincinnati now. Quite tired and cold. Did not sleep at all. Pretty 
rough on last leg to Columbus. Air conditioning would be on 
once, then the heat would be turned on; stifling heat. Then the 
air conditioner, then the heat again. It was hard to take this im- 
balance of machinery. This bus seems comfortable now. To sleep 
a little bit, God willing. 


7:45 A.M. 

In Cincinnati. Slept all the way, this in itself was surprising. 
Quite rested and pleased. Saying my morning prayers before get- 
ting off to change buses for Louisville. 


8:15 A.M. 

Off again. I had coffee and doughnuts before departure. Bus 
is almost empty. Very quiet and comfortable. The countryside is 
beautiful. 


10:30 AM. 
Louisville. Instead of taking the bus for New Haven, I shall 
taxi all the way to Gethsemani. 
All in all the trip down was a delightful and pleasant experi- 
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ence. I saw a small section of New Jersey. A good portion of 
Pennsylvania and Ohio. A large piece of Kentucky. 

The important thing, which was the purpose of going by bus, 
was the time element. One simply had hours and hours in which 
he could pray, meditate, and prepare his mind for the visit to 
Gethsemani. One does not journey to Gethsemani everyday. So, 
when such a sojourn is in the offing, one should not travel to it 
cold and unprepared; on the contrary, he should reap all the su- 
preme spiritual benefits he could possibly derive from such a 
visit. 

Even though my journey to Gethsemani involves research and 
work in the monastery library, just being within the walls of the 
place should be sufficient to remind me of God’s abiding pres- 
ence. No, you do not journey to Gethsemani haphazardly. I could 
not have hurried to Gethsemani. I wanted my mind gradually to 
come to realize the spiritual import of the journey. One has to 
read and pray and contemplate. 

Perhaps after my work is completed, the visit may develop into 
a retreat. That would be ideal—a thorough and careful examin- 
ation of conscience in a Cistercian monastery. I wonder how strict 


and austere the retreat master can be in directing the retreatants. 


i1:30 AM. 
Taxi out of the question. Fare is twenty dollars. Bus to New 


Haven, Kentucky, which is near the monastery, leaves at 2:45 
P.M. 


I saw the first sign of segregation here in the Bluegrass State: 
separate waiting rooms for white and colored. 


2:45 P.M. 
Leaving Louisville. 


4:45 P.M. 

By taxi from New Haven to Gethsemani is about two and a 
half miles. As we neared the monastery, dusk was gradually be- 
ginning to fall and in the distance I could see the white church 
steeple reaching up into the approaching night. This was it. The 
end of my journey. Gethsemani. Now the other buildings came 
into focus, white and gray, neat and orderly and unadorned. But 
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what need had they of adornment, I thought, when it was all 
within. 

I saw the gatekeeper, a brother, and told him I was expected. 
From the moment I entered the grounds there was an immedi- 
ate sense of peace and tranquillity. I was directed to the guest- 
master, a cherubic-looking priest whose countenance radiated, it 
seemed, inward harmony and contentment. He took me to my 
room in the old building. My quarters were simple but complete 
for all personal comfort. 

Now my work begins: the bibliographical work of gathering 
and sifting and classifying and listing of the foreign book trans- 
lations of Thomas Merton, noting the magazine and newspaper 
articles either by or about him which have appeared in many 
European countries, assembling whatever material, published or 
mimeographed, that he may have written for the students, and 
any other items which he may bring to my attention. 

In a matter of minutes Father Louis visits me. Though this is 
our first meeting, I feel like I have known him for years. He has 
a contagious smile and humor; he still is Thomas Merton. I doubt 
very much if he will ever lose any trace of it. It would be a shame 
if he ever did. Meeting the man for the first time is an experi- 
ence. He quickly puts you at ease; there isn’t anything pompous, 
artificial, or affectatious in his demeanor. He talks and smiles like 
a small boy, but there is fire and determination in his words and 
actions. Yet his simplicity is overwhelming. These conflicting 
traits are in proper balance, and his happiness seems boundless. 

Father Louis suggests that after supper I visit him in the vault 
library which is on the floor below mine. He directed me to its 
location. This is a large, book-lined room where Merton does his 
writing. It has two doors. One is an ordinary wooden door, the 
other of solid iron; the doors are always locked. The room has 
the musty odor of books and manuscripts—an ideal place to work 
and meditate. I envy Merton and his vault library. 


5:30 P.M. 

I go down to supper. It is a large room. There are close to one 
hundred secular priests (including the bishop) from the Louis- 
ville diocese, making their annual retreat, and a few lay visitors 
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combining their retreat with visits to sons and relatives who are 
members of the Cistercian community. I sit with the lay visitors. 
One of the secular priests reads to the group: he is reading John 
Farrow’s Damian the Leper. It is quite refreshing to hear of 
Damian’s adventures and struggles and heartbreak once again. 


Supper consists of pork chops, sweet potatoes, stewed tomatoes, 
wholewheat bread and biscuits, a salad, milk, coffee and cheese. 
I had two helpings of everything; the food is excellently prepared 
and is served either by novices or brothers. 


After supper I go to the second floor where Father Louis is 
waiting in his vault library. We talk shop. About the bibliog- 
raphy. Planning the work for tomorrow. But I can only stay with 
him a few minutes. It is nearly time for Compline, which is fol- 
lowed with the beautiful Salve Regina sung by the choir monks. 
After this “good night” to our Blessed Lady, the monks are ready 
to retire to their hard couch of straw in the common dormitory. | 


7:45 P.M. 

Back in my room. Gethsemani is now in repose. The mantle 
of Our Lady has fallen upon its confines to protect it from all 
outside influences while the monks sleep. She has now assumed 
the full responsibility of the care and protection of this sacred 
abode until two in the morning. Then the monks rise, ready to 
take over the custody of Gethsemani. In procession they go tu | 
choir to recite Matins and Lauds of Our Lady’s Office; this is 
followed by meditation, the Night Office, and the individual cel- | 
ebration of low Mass. Following Prime comes the climax of the 
liturgical day, the Solemn High Mass. After this the monks and 
lay brothers repair to their respective duties, but throughout the 
day the other canonical hours are recited, Vespers being chanted 
just after supper. 

Gethsemani, as you can see, is always in the hands of God. 


The silence here is actually loud—frightening and overpow- 
ering. There just isn’t any sound at all. You can hear your own 
mind think, if such were possible. I try to read over some of the 
material for possible insertion in the bibliography, but my 
thoughts drift back to the startling beauty and ecstasy of the over- 
whelming silence that spreads over Gethsemani. . 
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The awesome silence has brought back vivid images of my past 
transgressions. It’s funny, but the silence here puts them, these 
faults, in a different perspective: you tend to see more clearly the 
error and the steps that lead to their commission. If one could 
have this sort of experience often enough, is it not doubtful that 
he would commit those identical transgressions again? Perhaps, 
because of his humanity, susceptible to the whims and taunts of 
the devil, a man will fail, every now and then, but these failures 
will be as nothing compared with previous errors. 

Gethsemani makes you conscious of sin and of the power of the 
devil which reigns over the weak; Gethsemani forces an alertness 
upon you that slowly imparts into your being the desire to pray 
oftener and with deep affection. 


* * * * ; * 


This is the logical place for Thomas Merton. This is the silence 
he has sought for so long; and when he began to find it gradually 
in his years down here, then he attempted to share its beauty and 
glory and rewards with the outside world by his books and poems 
and magazine articles. 

Thoreau, I am certain, would have liked it here—but not for 
too long a period. His concept of “world isolation” was to jour- 
ney into the woods and commune with the wonders of nature. 
Thoreau’s peregrinations into the beauty and solitude of the for- 
est were never touched by the aura of prayer and contemplation; 
his so-called rapprochement with nature was an illusory and 
ephemeral thing. But down here there is a permanency not only 
in the silence but also in the very air that is in and about Geth- 
semani. You can communicate with the loveliness and freshness 
of the woods, you can feel the loud silence down to the depths 
of your being, till it forces you to accept your individual respon- 
sibility both to God and man. The silence here never leaves the 
monks, it is an integral part of their daily life. The atmosphere 
is a melange of the monks’ labors, their studies, their meditations, 
their simple but nourishing meals, and the chanting of the Di- 
vine Office. It seems an earthly Paradise. 


8:15 P.M. 
I have put the light out. I have said my evening prayers. And 
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now to sleep within the confines of Gethsemani. How terrifying 
and loud is the silence! 


Tuesday—September 13, 1955—4:30 a.m. 

I wake. I was not tired. The silence hung in the sky and around 
some of the confines of Gethsemani; if there was anything going 
on, I wasn’t aware of it—the monks had been up since two but 
I could not hear any activity. I felt refreshed and energetic, and 
so I decided to get up and wash and dress, to be ready for the five 
o'clock Mass. I was to receive Holy Communion. Last night I 
had gone to confession, a secular priest having come to my room 
to hear it. The balcony of the church is only a short walk from 
my room; already there were a few lay visitors. I knelt down and 
prepared myself to follow the Mass with my Missal. 


Mass was being celebrated on an altar which had been set up 
in the balcony, below us was the church proper. After this Mass 
there was to be Prime and then a Solemn High Mass. 


I had never attended a church in which the celebrant of the 
Mass was a Cistercian priest. The experience is unforgettable. 
You do not see a man who merely goes through the rituals of cel- 
ebrating the great Sacrifice. What you witness is an affecting 
display of love, of loyalty, of sincere thanksgiving—the actions of 
a dedicated man who has been given the privilege to relive the 
life of Christ on the holy altar. 


From the moment he begins his Mass, you feel that this priest 
is not a man but at that instant a saint. In every gesture, action, 
and reading of the prayers, there is nothing on his mind except 
the Mass and the great, joyous mystery it holds for Catholics. 
But more than that, there is no hurried action, he does not want 
to get off the altar in record time. He desires to share this mo 
ment with God as long as he can. 

There is much sensitivity and emotion throughout the cele- 
bration, but the climax of all this beauty comes at the Consecra- 
tion. I have never before seen a priest literally prostrate himself 
during this crucial period of the Mass. I simply cannot find suit- 
able words to express the transcendental beauty of this supreme 
moment. As he prepares to lift the Host, he humbly approaches 
It and his face now glows with an inner radiance; slowly he prays 
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and then with great compassion he lifts the Host as high as he can 
and holds it there for ten or twelve seconds, so that all who are 
present can experience in some measure the glory of the miracle 
which the priest holds in his hands. 

And for the Chalice he repeats the ritual with equal love and 
ardor. The Cistercians not only celebrate the Mass, they live every 
period of it and suffer and die with it. And this is as it should be, 
for the Mass is, after all, the unbloody re-enactment of the miracle 
of Calvary. 

Deeply impressed we lay visitors kneel and watch the scene 
unfolding on the altar. We could not actually accept the fact that 
the celebrant was a man; he was consummating the life of Christ 
as if he himself were the victim of the momentous sacrifice. 

It is now Communion time. I walk the few steps up to the 
altar and kneel down. (The Cistercian Rule forbids altar rails; 
communicants must walk up to the altar where the priest is cel- 
ebrating Mass.) I raised my head and in a while I received the 
Holy Presence. ““May the body of our Lord Jesus Christ keep 
thy soul unto life everlasting. Amen.” 

All in all my first Mass at Gethsemani was a memorable ex- 
perience. There is nothing more liturgically revealing than to 
participate at a Mass that is not in any way hurried, for such a 
Mass gives the participant a deeper sense of spiritual values: he 
can gradually begin to feel, as he should, the deeper meaning of 
Christ’s sacrifice. Only by being able to develop such an affinity 
for the Mass can one derive its full spiritual solace. 


7:45 AM. 


Breakfast of corn flakes, bacon and eggs, coffee, bread, and a 
little fruit. 


8:00 AM. 

In the vault library. Merton remains for a while to help me 
locate the books and other items in his tremendous work room. 
Worked until lunch. 


12:00 A.M. 
Lunch was a roast of some kind, boiled potatoes, string beans, 
bread, milk, tea, cheese, and a pudding. Quite good. 
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1:00 P.M. 

Back to the vault. Then Merton escorted me to the monks’ 
library where talking is not permitted. I worked here for a little 
while; a few of the monks are at desks copying items from old 
volumes, some are reading Latin tomes, and others are merely 
writing. It is rather interesting to observe the monks at work: 
their concentration on study and their ascetical demeanor makes 
them oblivious to any one entering. It is an experience which 
leaves the beholder with a feeling of awe and humility. 

Back to my room to begin checking and assembling my notes. 
I worked till supper. 


5:30 P.M. 

After a good supper, back to my room and more work. Father 
Louis has been very helpful throughout the day. He has loaned 
me his typewriter, and he allowed me to take a few photographs 
of him at various places in Gethsemani. I spoke to him on sev- 
eral occasions. We discussed Dylan Thomas, we talked about 
William Faulkner and about the adulation which France has 
given to his many books—about a number of things too numer- 
ous to note here. But suffice it to say that Thomas Merton is now 
not only a priest, a writer, a poet, a teacher, and a worker in the 
fields, but he is also, above all else, a man. He has learned, slow- 
ly, to respect and love his “acquired” faith not because he has to, 
but because man needs to in order to live with the dignity which 
is his natural birthright, whether he be priest or layman. Yes, 
Father Louis has learned to live the priestly life like a man who 
fully understands the problems and frustrations of the outside 
world. 


8:30 P.M. 

Finished my day’s work. What remains is to check a few stray 
items. Merton has been of tremendous help. He has brought 
material to my attention which I never knew existed. I may leave 
tomorrow night. A retreat for the time being is out of the ques- 
tion. I feel bad about that. But there is so much in spiritual 
nourishment I received here and which gave me solace and com- 
fort and memories to last me a long time. This is the first time I 
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have ever kept a record such as this and I hope whoever falls 
“_? upon it shall derive some comfort and inspiration. 


le Wednesday—Scptember 14, 1955—4:30 a.m. 


ld Had a most restful sleep. Dressed, washed, said my morning 
ly prayers and cleaned my room, which means I made the bed 
k: and emptied the waste basket. Now to chapel. Again the Mass 
€s § as celebrated by the monks is a thing of reverent beauty. I was 
ch touched by it all. 

7:45 AM. 


Time for breakfast. We had hamburgers and scrambled eggs, 
coffee, bread. I forgot, we also had cereal. 


6:15 A.M. 


- Back to my room to put the finishing touches to my work. It 
d will take all morning. If all goes well, I will leave this evening. 
hs I regret going. I love this place. 

e 12:40 P.M. 

as Back from lunch. Besides being men of God, these monks are 
r- exceptional culinary artists. 

WH 1:30 pM. 

o To Merton's vault library for final check on material. It has 
v7 been quite a job of assembling it all but now that the finished 
re product is before us, we are very pleased with the results. And 
“h now I have some free time until 5:55 p.m. which is when I catch 
*, the bus. 

10 

le 2:30 P.M. 


Walking about Gethsemani with Father Louis. He has taken 
me on a guided tour which has covered most of the grounds 
around Gethsemani. It was a most interesting and inspiring ex- 

"Y | perience to see the hidden parts of Gethsemani and the many 


ht monks and lay brothers at work in the fields; two or three lay 
” brothers were repairing the jeep which is used by Father Louis 
wa in his travels about Gethsemani. But something should be said 
al here about Merton and his jeep. He cannot drive! ‘The jeep, ac- 
"7 cording to Merton, is guided by God, but sometimes God seems 


to forget and the jeep meets an immovable object with disas- 
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trous consequences. At present said jeep’s wheels have come off 
while car was in motion. It is advisable to be free of mortal sin 
when riding with him! 

I saw men working in the laundry, repairing buildings, and 
doing all sorts of mechanical labor and farming; then we passed 
by the kitchen and cheese factory. I saw where they smoke their 
hams, where the bread and biscuits are baked, the vegetable 
gardens, where the monks partake of their simple fare; every- 
where we went there was activity of one kind or another but 
there was never any talk or complaint. We walked along the 
burial ground of the monks, with quite a number of graves with 
plain cross markers; we passed through halls and corridors where 
speech of any kind was not permitted. The most awesome point 
of interest was of course the chapel proper, simple in its Cister- 
cian ideal of austerity, silence, and contemplation. Heretofore I 
had seen the chapel from the balcony; this was the first time I 
was allowed to enter it. Father Louis and I knelt in silent prayer. 

It is a wonderful feeling to see a community such as this func- 
tion like a perfect, self-contained unit. Each member works zeal- 
ously first for the glory of God, then to render spiritual succor 
to fellow-religious, and finally to offer his Masses, prayers, and 
other sacrifices for the outside world. They know they must pray 
to strengthen their defenses so that in turn they can aid others 
who may fall into temptation and sin. 

Here at Gethsemani, most of the monks—and this is especially 
true of Father Louis—seem to give vent, perhaps not in actual 
words but certainly in action, to a desire to ascend the mystical 
steps which lead to the Interior Castle. You can see this ascetical 
urgency in the countenance of the monks in their devout cele- 
bration of Mass, in prayer, in recitation of the Divine Office. 
With all of them this is a sincere demonstration of the Cistercian 
ideal of complete and final union with God; that is their ultimate 
goal. 

But what influence, if any, does this practice have upon the 
novice entering Gethsemani? For a great many it produces tre- 
mendous spiritual benefits and actually helps their studies, helps 
them to progress in their selfless zeal to emulate the true monk’s 
love for God. But with some others it is a different and tragic 
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story. The pattern follows this course: It shortly becomes evident 
that the ideal of this type of individual who enters a contempla- 
tive order is one of intense rush: he wants to rise above the oth- 
ers not only scholastically but mystically as well; he gives the im- 
pression of possessing rare mystical powers like one who has 
ascended the ecstatic heights, he attempts to achieve these things 
and more without preparation. He rashly concludes that this be- 
havior of his will hold him in good stead with his superiors and 
that he will become the envy of the other seminarians. 


It may be recalled that in his early years at Gethsemani, ‘Thom- 
as Merton was an individual who attempted to rush everything, 
including his own development. His literature of the period cer- 
tainly bears this attitude out; many critics took him to task for 
it. But he, fortunately, began slowly to calm, to allow the graces 
of God to take over. His later works indicate a great change. I 
myself can attest to a new Merton. He is not the Merton who 
acted, thought, and wrote in a manner that brought the wrath of 
a fellow-priest and critics upon the doors of Gethsemani; these 
men have now the greatest respect for him. 


4:00 P.M. 

I have packed and all my research chores are complete. I am 
scheduled to leave Gethsemani at 5:20 p.m. 

As I’m writing this I am reminded by the small timepiece on 
the dresser which belongs to Father Louis that my stay at Geth- 
semani will be a thing of fond memory in two hours. Shortly the 
gatekeeper, the same brother who had admitted me a few days 
ago, will close the door after me and I will leave behind the 
silence of the day and night, the choir monks chanting Prime, the 
High Mass, the parade of lay brothers going to their various 
duties, the monks in church, the Masses and the beauty of the 
celebration. All this I will leave at Gethsemani. But something of 
Gethsemani is coming home with me. It will accompany me for 
the balance of my Christian life. ‘This is not said due to any idle 
emotion or crush. I am taking with me the spirit of Gethsemani: 
how can I possibly remove from memory the Masses, the rituals, 
the chanting, and the all-engulfing silence? The initial impact 
upon entering Gethsemani is terrific. It holds you in its spell. 
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Here days and time mean nothing and yet their passage is a mat- 
ter of record; but you are never conscious of either day or time. 
It is the ideal way of life. Here no one can touch you except the 
devil. He enjoys coming here and wrestling with the community 
and the retreatants. But you pray for strength and guidance and 
if you are sincere in your quest for succor, you invariably defeat 
his onslaughts. No, I am not leaving Gethsemani. Gethsemani is 
leaving with me. I shall speak of its glory and beauty to all who 
will listen. Thomas Merton cannot leave Gethsemani, but he does 
the next best thing. He tries through his books to bring it to the 
outside world. Small wonder he has been so prolific; his being is 
overflowing with the love of Gethsemani and he simply has to 
share this love with the world. 

Yes, my stay at Gethsemani was profitable in many ways. It 
gave me a spiritual insight into my own shortcomings. I began 
to understand more fully my responsibilities not only to God but 
toward my fellow-man as well. I grasped the concept of prayer in 
a manner that placed it on a different level: now I know to what 
use prayer can be put in order to derive from it its golden ben- 
efits. In a word I have learned to pray anew. I slowly acquired a 
feeling of affinity in the celebration of the Mass. For to be an 
active participant in the Cistercian Sacrifice of the Mass one has 
to develop, or he is not the Christian he proclaims to be. 


And now another word about time. At Gethsemani I never 
knew the actual time of day except by the toll of the chapel bell. 
Perchance the outside world should know more about Geth- 
semani and its spiritual wonders. I can tell you it accomplished 
much for me; much more than I had ever hoped for. 


5:20 P.M. 

Leaving Gethsemani by taxi. 

The place leaves you with a feeling of inner serenity and glow. 
It remains with you. All the wonderful things seen and experi- 
enced fill your mind as the car speeds you to the city where bed- 
lam reigns. Do you know I actually have not read a newspaper, 
nor had any contacts which brought the outside to me! I never 
even thought of news, time, and the world. What occupied me 
was the intense spirit of Gethsemani, a spell which never lessened 
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in its magic intensity. No wonder those young men who go there 
to become Cistercians and contemplatives sort of get out of 
bounds with the love of the place; and it is only natural that a 
few of the seminarians in their enthusiasm might bite off much 
more than they can chew. They receive so much of its love that 
they do not permit themselves the time in which to digest it all. 
They want to ascend the ladder which leads to interior love long 
before they even know the basic concept of the ideal of mystical 
union. Yes, the journey to God is wrought with many heartaches 
and tribulations, as is the road to the pinnacle in any line of 
worldly endeavor. Success in either field is purely a matter of 
setting your target, then aiming for it, and shooting your dart 
slowly as you gain in knowledge and understanding; do not over- 
shoot, for the result usually ends in tragedy. 

Gethsemani, Merton, and the monks in a little less than three 
days have made my life richer, more Christian in belief. But 
more than that, they have also given me a clue to the present 
chaos that grips our universe: religious frustration. Man can be 
frustrated in his faith just as easily as he can be frustrated in 
love, sex, his married life, his job, his social life—his frustration 
can hinge on any level. But the main flaw in his psychology is 
the frustration of religion. He has, in a word, lost his point of 
contact with God, he feels that in this highly developed sphere 
of technological accomplishments, he has no use for the presence 
of God nor does he have need for His love or guidance. He is 
certain that he and his family can live and succeed without any 
help from a so-called Creator. 

But at Gethsemani the entire community is on a high religious 
plateau. So imbued with prayer and meditation is Gethsemani 
that you immediately begin to ponder the logic of that frighten- 
ing thought, the challenge that man can live without God. How 
can any family maintain any sort of moral existence unless it 
lives with some token of worship? There is far too much noise 
and no time for silence. There is that cold urgency of motion, 
activity; but never does this motion or the activity lead to God. 
It cannot. Because man has lost his understanding of the love of 
a Supreme Being, his point of contact with a Deity has long since 
been broken; he simply exists now like a cowered victim of his 
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own industrial automation. He knows no other contact. Better 
still, he refuses to recognize any other, and he wonders why his 
heart is empty and the frustration within his immortal soul is 
making him sicker and sicker. And he will not accept the truth 
that the Church and God can give him the solace and the com- 
fort he so badly needs. 

At Gethsemani I realized as I never had before that if a man 
were to readjust his mode of living to include God, he would not 
only become a better citizen but he also would be contributing, 
by example and practice, to the Christian and social welfare of 
his growing children. 

A family living with the love and blessing of God is not a fam- 
ily likely to fall heir to frustration, nor will their offspring tend 
to commit civil crimes. God is something worth thinking about. 
It would be quite fitting if He were given the opportunity to 
show us how much He really wants to give to one and all His 
great bounty ot love and affection. 

This is what my visit to Gethsemani has meant to me. This is 
how it affected me. Believe me when I say that its splendor of 
the religious and the monastic life, its rituals, and the rapture of 
the Mass, and the chanting of the Psalms by the choir monks, are 
impressions which can never leave me. I cannot, even if I tried, 
forget Father Louis, the monks, the lay brothers, Gethsemani 
and its overwhelming silence and the utter disinterest in the 
passage of time. 

How can I possibly forget any of this beauty? It simply can- 
not be forgotten. 

And now to Gethsemani, I bid adieu, and with it the fond hope 
that this little journal will give to whomever happens to read it as 
much spiritual nourishment and solace as I received in noting 
down my various impressions. 

Gethsemani, adieu. 

Deo Gratias, 





Gideon’s Trumpet 


John G. Alcorn, O.P. 


ISTORY citen plays tricks on great men. Some live their 
lives in lonely obscurity, and their achievements become 
recognized and praised only long after they have died. Others are 
known and praised in their own day, only to be forgotten by 
later generations, or dismissed with a convenient epithet. So it 
has been with St. Peter Martyr of Verona. In his day he was per- 
haps the greatest preacher in Christendom. For generations after 
his death he was one of the most popular saints in Catholic 
Europe—and one of the most powerful, as his miracles attest. He 
converted thousands of confirmed heretics, he cured the sick, he 
founded convents and confraternities that are still in existence 
today. He was preacher, writer, administrator, contemplative. He 
is the first Dominican saint after Dominic, and the only Domin- 
ican who wears the triple crown of sanctity—for martyrdom, vir- 
ginity, and doctrine. 

The historical facts indicate that the people of his time were 
right: Peter of Verona is a great saint. Why has history all but 
forgotten him? There are two principal reasons. The first is an 
almost desperate lack of accurate information about his life. There 
are few medieval saints, and no Dominican saint, about whom we 
know less. Although there are several relatively early lives of the 
saint, they are in the genre of legend rather than of biography. 
These concern themselves little with the prosaic facts of Peter’s 
life, and transmit, for the most part, only what is marvelous and 
extraordinary in the life of the Saint. All subsequent lives of Peter 
are based largely on this early tradition. 
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Partly because of this lack of information, historians from the 
Enlightenment on tended to dismiss Peter of Verona with a word. 
The word was “inquisitor,” and Peter has often been portrayed 
as a stark, grim, forbidding figure—even though in his own time, 
eulogies of the saint never mention his mission as inquisitor, an 
office he exercised less than seven months, hardly enough time to 
attract historical attention. It has remained for modern scholars 
to recover, to a certain extent, the historical person and the his- 
orical facts. These recent discoveries and re-evaluations make it 
possible to take a fresh look at Peter of Verona, and to see him 
again as the attractive champion of Christ he actually was. 


CATHARIST INFLUENCE 


St. Peter Martyr was born in Verona at the end of the twelfth 
century. Early hagiographers set the date of his birth variously 
from 1200 to 1206. It was a troubled time for the Church, and 
Verona was at the very center of the trouble. The Manichaean 
heresy, which St. Augustine had so forcefully refuted centuries 
before, had returned to European soil under various forms and 
various names. Whatever the sect, the basic doctrinal principle 
was the same: matter is evil. This recurrent doctrine— it is still 
with us today—was combined with a vigorous, and not unwar- 
ranted, attack against the worldliness and laxity of the clergy. The 
particular sect with which we have to deal, the Catharists or 
“purists,” had taken a strong hold, especially among the rising 
class of townspeople in northern Italy. 

One of the most active centers of Catharist activity was Verona, 
and Peter breathed the atmosphere of heresy from his very first 
moments. His father and uncle were leaders of the sect, and his 
home was the scene of frequent meetings and discussions. Con- 
sidering these influences, it is hard to explain how it was that 
Peter, from his precocious early years, was always a confirmed 
Catholic, and knew why. The grace of God can work.all things, 
and an exceptional grace this was. Whether some member of 
Peter’s family—perhaps his mother, or a grandparent—remained 
Catholic, we do not know. But we are told that his parents sent 
him inadvertently to a tutor who was a Catholic. 
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A well-authenticated story suggests the boyish firmness of Peter’s 
faith. One day, on his way home from school, he encountered his 
Manichaean uncle, who asked what lesson he has learned that day. 
“We learned the Credo,” replies Peter, and proudly begins to re- 
cite it: “Credo in unum Deum, Patrem omnipotentem, Creator- 
em caeli et terrae.”’ His uncle frowns darkly. “One moment, Peter, 
God did not create the earth. The earth and all things material 
were created by the evil principle, Satan.” And his uncle seizes 
the opportunity to straighten Peter out. 

But Peter was unimpressed, and evidently lost no time in mak- 
ing the fact known, for a spirited argument ensued, and Peter, 
it seems, got the best of it. For the alarmed uncle hastened to the 
boy’s father, and insisted that Peter be removed from school im- 
mediately; although the father, perhaps secretly proud of his son’s 
brilliance and convinced that Peter would eventually submit to 
Catharist influences, took no action. But Peter did not submit, 
even though as time passed he learned not to argue but to sit 
quietly and listen when Catharist doctrine was the subject of con- 
versation. Peter listened, and learned. This exercise in patience 
and silence was an indispensable preparation for Peter, who was 
destined to spend all his life in daily contact with heretics. From 
the start he had learned their ideas and their arguments. And he 
had learned how to answer them. “Silence,” says St. Antoninus, 
“is the father of preachers.” 


VIRGINAL PuRITY 


When it came time for Peter to prepare for a vocation, it was 
decided to send him to the great university at Bologna, then the 
most famous intellectual center in northern Italy. Here were gath- 
ered the finest lawyers and canonists in all Europe. One of them 
was the brilliant Raymond of Pennafort, who came to Bologna in 
1210 to study, and stayed on as a professor until he left in 1222 
to join Peter, not only in the Order of Preachers, but in the 
galaxy of Dominican saints as well. We have no records to prove 
that Peter studied under Raymond of Pennafort, but since the 
years of Raymond’s lecturing coincide with the time of Peter’s 
attendance at the university, it is very likely that Peter came un- 
der his influence. 
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Nor could Peter avoid coming under the influence of the city 
of Bologna itself. It was an exciting place to be. Bologna, a city of 
the Lombard league, with its tradition of independence from the 
Emperor, was busy experimenting with republican institutions. 
Feudalism was dying, and the modern world was coming to birth. 
The motto of the city, the cry heard everywhere in its streets, 
was “Libertas!” The University of Bologna had in its own right 
a complex republican system of government, and its most pow- 
erful protector was none other than the Pope at Rome. 

It is hard to imagine, in our sophisticated age, the youthful 
vigor of this medieval university—a teeming, restless community 
of over ten thousand students—where long hours of intense study 
and disputation alternated with raucous evenings in the wine- 
shops. Classes began at six in the morning; but before you were 
admitted to a course of study, you must first sign a pledge that 
you would not stab the professor if you failed his examination. 

In short, the atmosphere of Bologna was intoxicating and at 
times slightly wild, and Peter’s biographers are at one in their 
admiration both of his tenacious adherence to religious ortho- 
doxy and his heroism in regard to chastity. Like his father Dom- 
inic, Peter maintained a virginal purity of mind and body until 
his dying day. This statement is by no means the pious invention 
of admiring hagiographers; the life-long virginity of Peter of 
Verona is one of the best authenticated facts about his life. Dur- 
ing inquiries that were made prior to his canonization, his con- 
fessors testified that “he was virginal of body and mind, and 
never stained his soul with a mortal sin.” 4 

His virginity is only one of the marks of Peter’s special sonship 
with St. Dominic. Peter’s striking resemblance to Dominic—in 
his spirituality, his personality, and his apostolic manner—is more 
than accidental. There can be no question but that Dominic was 
in a special way the hero and the model of Peter’s life. This is not 
surprising, since Dominic was the reason Peter became a Friar 
Preacher. 


ANOTHER DOMINIC 


It was a peaceful afternoon in mid-May, 1221, when Peter 





1T. Campana, O.P., Vita di S. Pietro da Verona (Milan: 





1741), p. 152 f. 
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found his vocation. A huge crowd was gathered in one of the 
big public piazzas of Bologna. They were mostly students from 
the university and they had come to hear Dominic Guzman 
preach. We do not know what Dominic said that day, but we 
are told that something strange happened to Peter as he listened. 
Often a single blinding moment will shape the course of a man’s 
life: a moment when all his past days and years, all his past loves, 
hopes, and aspirations, suddenly come together and crystallize in- 
to an overwhelming conviction. Such was this moment for Peter 
of Verona. He would be another Dominic. He would be a Friar 
Preacher. 

Peter was not the first Bolognese scholar to fall under Dominic’s 
spell. For three years, since 1218, when the Dominicans had first 
come to Bologna and Dominic had made it his center of opera- 
tions, students and professors had flocked in droves to listen to 
Dominic. And one after another they caught in his voice the in- 
vitation of Christ: “Come, follow Me.” First Claro, then Moneta 
and the worldly Roland of Cremona had left their classrooms for 
the friars’ convent; then Peter, and a year later Raymond—and 
there were many others. There is nothing like a saint to stim- 
ulate vocations, and throughout Europe, the University of 
Bologna in these days became the happiest hunting ground for 
Dominican vocations. By now—May, 1221—the Order of Preach- 
ers could count sixty convents, and Dominic was busy making 
preparations for the Second General Chapter which would be held 
in Bologna the following month. This was to be the chapter at 
which the increasingly unwieldy Order would be divided into 
eight provinces. 

When Dominic had finished preaching that day, Peter went 
home and prayed for some time. Then he set out for the convent 
of Friars Preachers and asked to see Dominic. Dominic was im- 
pressed with the disarming impetuosity of this young firebrand, 
but took care to impress upon Peter the hardships of the life— 
the fasts, vigils and penances, the poverty, the obedience. But this 
made Peter more eager than ever, and he begged to be clothed 
in the habit that very day. But Father Dominic smiled, and told 
him to go home to think and pray about it, and then if he still 
felt the same way, to come back, 
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The very next day Peter was back at the feet of Dominic, and 
this time there was no answer. So Dominic called all the friars 
to the chapter room and in their presence asked Peter, ““What do 
you seek?” and Peter answered, ““God’s mercy and yours.” It is 
said that on this day Peter asked our Lord for the special grace 
to die a martyr for his faith. God heard his prayer, for the white 
wool habit Dominic placed on Peter that day was to turn crimson 
thirty years later with the blood of one of the first martyrs of the 
Dominican brotherhood. 


‘THE PREACHER 


Little is known of Peter’s years as a novice and student, except 
that he lost none of the fervor and impetuosity which had brought 
him into the Order of Preachers. His observance of the rule was 
punctual, and his penances were extreme—at first too extreme, 
for he fell seriously ill during his novitiate year. This taught him 
a lesson, we are told, in the virtue of moderation. But for the most 
part, during these years there was prayer and study, and little else. 
Peter spent long hours, day and night, pouring over Holy Scrip- 
ture and the commentaries. (Peter was to study during the night 
until the end of his life.) In everything he read, he sought out par- 
ticularly those points which would be effective against the doc- 
trines of the Catharists he knew so well. For Peter, like Dominic, 
knew early in life what his mission in God’s service was to be. 
By the time his years as a student were finished, he had commit- 
ted to memory large portions of Scripture; and always, during 
later years, Scripture was a part of the man, of his speech, of his 
way of thinking. 

Soon after his ordination Peter was appointed Preacher Gen- 
eral, a title which conferred the right to. preach anywhere at any 
time. His future had been decided: he would be an itinerant 
preacher in northern Italy. The field of his labors was vast. Dur- 
ing the following years, he covered all of Lombardy, a good part 
of Tuscany, and the Marches of Ancona. Later, word came that 
Rome wanted to hear Peter, and he preached there for some time. 
He preached not only in cities, but in countless rural villages. 
Everywhere he addressed the people with firmness and author- 
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ity, for he was profoundly convinced that the priest was, in the 
words of St. Paul, “an ambassador of Christ.” 

The first eye-witness account of Peter in the full swing of apos- 
tolic action comes from a Dominican friar who attended a gen- 
eral chapter at Bologna (probably in 1238) in the capacity of 
definitor, and who had the honor to be escorted by Peter of Ver- 
ona. The report, written as an early annotation to the Lives of 
the Brethren, follows: 


The saint (Peter) was at Vercelli, and he insisted upon acting as guide 
and protector to the foreign fathers through this troubled and dangerous 
country to Bologna, protecting them from dangers because he was well- 
known and highly esteemed, even by his enemies. Almost every day Friar 
Peter would make haste to arrive at the next stopping-place, and as soon 
as he had arrived would ask for the tower-bell of the church to be rung, 
and would preach to the people. We have heard him many times, pro- 
claiming his mission at the top of his voice: “It is the Catholic faith 
taught by the Roman Church that I preach to you, the faith in which 
and for which I am ready to give my life; and I am confident that Christ 
will permit me to die for it!” * 


This clearly authentic document pictures for us the vitality of 
Peter’s preaching, and the dramatic, forceful accents which seemed 
to flow from him naturally. More important, it shows Peter’s 
courage—for it took a bold man to stand up and shout, in her- 
etic territory, “I am a Catholic!” 

When Peter of Verona came to town to preach, it was a mem- 
orable event. Campana gives us this colorful picture: 


When he came to any city, he was met by crowds of men, women, 
children, teachers, peasants, and noblemen. They would come to meet 
him at the town gates, where they outdid themselves to honor him, some 
blowing trumpets, others with shouts that reached into the heavens. And 
in the square where he was going to preach, anyone who did not come to 
take a place before dawn was likely to be out of luck. And many times 
the concourse where the saint was to preach became so packed with peo- 
ple that Peter was unable to get to the platform, or if he did, arrived 
there exhausted from fighting his way through the crowd. Several Mil- 
anese citizens, after they had seen the saint several times intolerably 





2 Antoine Dondaine, O.P., “Sainte Pierre Martyr, Etudes,” Archivum Fratrum 
Praedicatorum, XXIII (1953), 69. 
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crushed in this way by the crowd, as a mark of their devotion to him, 
built a portable seat with gaily painted planks, so that when the saint 
arrived he could be carried over the shoulders of the townspeople to the 
place where he was to preach—and this was ordinarily the great Piazza 
di Sant’ Eustorgio—because otherwise he might not have been able to 
address the people. Nor was the mob any smaller when the saint de- 
parted from a city, for then the citizens would flock around him, greatly 
saddened by his parting; and in such great numbers did they follow him 
behind his back, that it was only with difficulty that he could separate 
himself from them. So that everywhere the person of the saint was looked 
on as remarkable; everywhere his name was celebrated.* 


Few churches could hold the crowds that came to listen to 
Peter of Verona, with the result that he almost always preached 
in public squares or in the open countryside. “So eager were the 
people to hear this fiery apostle,” writes Campana, “‘that cities 
competed with one another to get him to come and preach. The 
citizens rushed to hear him in such numbers that, as St. Antoninus 
writes, he had to preach in the public squares, because the church- 
es were too small.’”’* Not only this, but the public squares them- 
selves were not big enough to hold the crowds that came to hear 
Peter. The municipal records of the city of Florence report that 
on December 20, 1244, the Mayor of Florence met with the city 
council to deliberate on the possibility of enlarging the square in 
front of the Church of Santa Maria Novella so that more people 
could hear Friar Peter preach. We know from Dante that Flor- 
ence during the middle ages had reached a very high degree of 
culture. This city demanded intellectual distinction in its preach- 
ing, and Peter gave it in full measure. But it is a mark of the 
man that he was understood and loved as well by rude peasants, 
by the young, and even—we are told—by children. What was 
his secret? Perhaps it was that irresistible combination of wisdom 
and simplicity which is the apostolic secret of the saints. 

The cities of northern Italy fought among themselves for a visit 
from Peter of Verona. For when he entered a town he would lit- 
erally take it by storm. He would preach several times during the 
day, but that was only the beginning. The work of a preacher 
often continues in the confessional, and the effectiveness of Peter’s 





3 Cf. Campana, op. cit., p. 24. 4 Ibid. 
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preaching was indicated by the lines of repentant souls waiting 
to make general, and often quite lengthy, confessions. In addi- 
tion, Peter’s prestige was such that he was constantly called upon 
to mediate quarrels and feuds. His days and nights were filled 
with activity of an almost incredible intensity, an intensity un- 
common even among the saints. It was the feverish pace of a 
Vincent Ferrer or a Curé d’Ars. 

In the morning Peter would first confess his sins and then cel- 
ebrate Mass, after which he would place himself at the disposition 
of all. His meals were frugal, one per day. Nights he slept little, 
interrupting his sleep with prayer and study for his preaching the 
next day. Often he would flagellate himself. And after a night of 
such discomfort, he would return to his work in the morning full 
of ardor and energy. 


NINEVE AND REPENTANCE 


The effects of Peter’s preaching were electric. “Like another 
Gideon,” writes Thomas of Lentino, “he sounded the trumpet, 
and the accents of his eloquence soon moved the faithful and the 
heretics alike.’ ® Peter was eloquent, yet his themes were simple 
and basic. There was little of the artifice of the Renaissance ser- 
mon. Tall and erect, with a mobile and expressive face, a grace- 
ful carriage, and a vibrant voice, he possessed all the talents of a 
great orator. After a single sermon, the change was visible; or if 
the effect was less than he had expected, Peter was accustomed to 
reassure those around him, saying, “Wait, wait, I haven’t yet 
preached Nineve and the forty days!” 

His sermon on repentant Nineve was ordinarily decisive—it 
would break down all resistance. It was a sermon for which Peter 
was renowned during his lifetime and long after his death. The 
theme of the sermon was a passage from the Book of Jonas, which 
occurs just after Jonas has been rescued from the belly of a whale: 
‘Jonas rose up and took the road for Nineve, a great city.” Jonas 
enters Nineve and cries out, “In forty days, Nineve will be over- 
thrown.” Hearing this, the Ninevites show faith in God, begin 





5 Année Dominicaine, 778. 
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to fast and put on sackcloth; and when God sees them amending 
their lives in earnest, He spares them, in His mercy. 

For Peter, Nineve was a type of the society in which he lived, 
and this story from Jonas perfectly suited the main practical end 
of his preaching: penance. The importance of penance to the con- 
tinued existence of the Church at this time can hardly be over- 
estimated. It is St. Dominic’s constant theme and his constant 
practice, and with St. Francis it is one with his poverty. For the 
heretics were leading lives of somewhat ostentatious poverty and 
mortification before the eyes of all, and this is in large part what 
attracted men to their ranks. Peter and the early Dominicans 
knew that the human mind works from example to precept, and 
that individual self-denial must stand as a living prof of the 
truth of Catholic doctrine. 

Peter’s persuasive sermon on “Nineve and the forty days’’ lived 
in men’s minds for centuries after his death. The same text pro- 
vided the theme for the most successful sermon of St. Vincent 
Ferrer a century later, and it is more than probable that Vincent 
was consciously following Peter’s example. 

The effects of Peter’s preaching were immediate and evident— 
each sermon brought its harvest of repentances and conversions. 
But Peter’s work did not stop when the sermon was over. His 
sermons, like others of his time, were emotional as well as doc- 
trinal, and he knew the inconstancy of men’s emotions. It is a 
tribute to his understanding of human nature, and to his admin- 
istrative ability, that Peter left behind him, wherever he went, 
societies and confraternities whose purpose it was to consolidate 
and perpetuate the conversions he had brought about. As early 
as 1233, he was instrumental in the founding of two confrater- 
nities in Milan: the first, a congregation of the Blessed Virgin 
for the mass of believers; the second, a society for the defense of 
the faith, which was composed of especially militant Catholics 
whose purpose was direct and active combat against heresy. 


PuBLic DEBATES 


In addition to his preaching and other good works, Peter 
found time for frequent public disputations with the heretics. 
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These discussions lasted sometimes several hours, sometimes all 
day; for, although objections can be raised quickly, answers de- 
mand careful thought and exact expression. During these debates, 
Peter was prey to all the petty heckling and harassing that goes 
on in the public forums of all ages. There are several stories of 
his heroic patience on these occasions. The stature of a man shows 
up quickly in a public debate, and it was here that Peter of 
Verona was seen at his best. 


There exist today two manuscripts, one at Perugia and the 
other at Florence, of a thirteenth century Summa against the 
Heretics which is believed to have been written by Peter of 
Verona. This document presents some of the important matters 
of dispute between Peter and the heretics during these debates, 
and it suggests some of the rhetorical methods Peter must have 
used against the Catharists. 

Scripture was the main weapon in these debates—particularly 
the New Testament, and most particularly the Epistles of the 
Apostle Paul. Friar Peter was renowned for his skill in the for- 
ensic use of Sacred Scripture. An excerpt from a medieval ser- 
mon preached by John of San Gimignano says of him: “The 
weapons with which he fought were the authorities of Sacred 
Scripture; it was with Scripture he won over many heretics, and 
principally it was the authority of the Apostle Paul. Very fre- 
quently the heretics, in disputing with Peter, would cite against 
him some passage from the New Testament, and Peter’s reply to 
them would almost invariably be in the authoritative words of 
the Blessed Paul.” ® 


But doctrine was not the only problem which confronted 
Peter in his fight to win back heretics. There was another issue, 
more immediate and more visible to his listeners. It was the 
question of the worldliness of the clergy. Here was a point which 
had to be answered quickly, forcefully, and emphatically. To be 
sure, Peter preached penance, but this was not enough. A larger 
challenge faced Peter of Verona, and he met it head-on, with a 
crushing blow. He met it with his sanctity. 





6 Cf. Dondaine, op. cit., 88. 
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THE SILENT STRUGGLE 


Preaching and sanctity, the word of truth and the example of 
holy living: this is the double-edged sword that made Peter so 
powerful. It is also what made him so completely Dominican, 
for Dominic Guzman had insisted that effective preaching must 
flow directly from holy living, from a life of contemplative union 


with God. 


The sanctity of Peter of Verona sprang from an interior 
struggle which can be but dimly seen from this distance in the 
perspective of time. His early biographers, after the fashion of 
their age, have given us a relatively stereotyped picture of the 
exterior man, but have left us to reconstruct, with the scraps of 
evidence we have, the interior life of this great saint. His life re- 
sounds with the buzz of activity, with welcoming trumpets, ap- 
plauding cries, and heated arguments; yet beneath it all there is 
a curious silence, there is a man with his finger to his lips. His 
life was spent among fellow friars, in bustling universities, and 
before crowds of people; yet, everywhere he goes and whatever 
he does, there is an unmistakeable note of loneliness. It is as if 
Peter, cast for a major role on the stage of history, longed to be 
quiet and alone so that he could be closer to God. 


In a recently discovered letter from Peter to the prioress of a 
Dominican convent in Milan, written two years before his death, 
there is a passage which gives us a key to the inner drama of 
Peter’s life: 


You, dear sister, have ascended to the mountain of sacrifice; I remain 
still in the valley of earthly cares, here where I have spent almost all my 
life in the active apostolate. You, putting on the wings of contemplation, 
have risen above all this; but even until now I have not been able to 
fly, caught as I am in the glue of solicitude for others. (Here is my 
resting-place forever and ever). But much as I desire and long for the 
joyous freedom of the sons of God, I have no time even to sigh after 
it. So, dear sister, aid me by your prayers.” ; 


This touching passage has a peculiarly Dominican ring, for it 


7 Tbid., 91-93. 
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hits at the central challenge of Dominican spirituality, a spirit- 
uality founded in the contemplative love of God, but expressing 
itself actively in the battle for men’s souls. This is a familiar 
struggle in the lives of saints who were forced, by the needs of 
their times, to turn from the delights of contemplation to the 
rigorous, unending labors of apostolic life. 

Peter lived in an age of social unrest, war, and discord. His 
days were full of trouble. He lived under constant fire from the 
heretics, and grew accustomed to being made a target of scorn 
and abuse. There must have been disheartening moments, mo- 
ments of despair. What is more, Peter of Verona was not immune 
to inner doubts and temptations against the faith. Gerard de 
Frachet records how one day, discouraged with doubts and near 
despair, Peter threw himself prostrate before a statue of the Bless- 
ed Virgin and begged her to help him. A voice replied clearly: 
“I have prayed for thee, Peter, that thy faith may not fail.” § 

Thus Peter longed for the peace this world cannot give. He 
knew that his release would come only with death. His letter to 
the Dominican prioress continues: 


Dear sister, aid me by your prayers—my days are ending, according 
to the word of Job. I shall not return along the same path by which I 
entered. I am not far from that limit which is set for all flesh. Already I 
have seen the hounds, the harbingers predicting the final hour. So pray, 
sweet sister, pray; shed your tears in secret, offering them as a memory 
in the sight of the Son of God. I know that the assiduous prayer of the 
just soul is greatly to be valued, and that what cannot be obtained by 
one’s own supplication, will be granted through the intercession of others. 


Whether the saint is here thinking specifically of his martyrdom, 
we do not know. But his words are the words of a man whose 
heart hungers for martyrdom, a man who rejoices in the knowl- 
edge that the end of his earthly life is near. Peter’s biographers 
reveal to us, not only that he had a premonition of his impend- 
ing martyrdom, but that he knew the very day and hour it would 
happen. With all his activity and accomplishment, Peter was not 
really of this world. He was looking forward to the time when he 





8 Lives of the Brethren of the Order of Preachers, translated by Placid Conway, 
O.P. (London: 1924), p. 220. 
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could be home, face-to-face with the Word he had so faithfully 
preached. 


Worps AND MIRACLES 


The advent of Peter of Verona is a development of the first 
importance in the history of preaching, for it was his mission to 
sustain and develop the movement inaugurated by St. Dominic. 
Peter was the first great alumnus of the Dominican school of 
preaching, the first outstanding proof that Dominic had set up 
an organization which could reproduce his own greatness. With 
Peter of Verona the battle against heresy took on proportions and 
aspects unknown until his time. For more than a century before 
St. Dominic, heresy had been at open war with the Church; yet 
Catholic truth was still largely locked-up, inaccessible to the peo- 
ple who needed it so badly. The art of preaching the word of 
God was almost lost. Most of the bishops whose duty it was to 
preach were occupied with less apostolic matters; and when In- 
nocent III called upon the Cistercians to meet the emergency, 
they proved utterly unsuited to the task. The gap was a serious 
one, and Dominic faced it boldly by building an order dedicated 
in a special way to Christ’s exhortation to “go into the whole 
world and preach the gospel to every creature.” It was to the 
spirit of the early Church that Dominic had turned—to the dra- 
matic, inspired apostolate which has been recorded for us in the 
Acts of the Apostles. 

Peter of Verona caught the bright torch of Dominic’s hope 
and carried it on. He recaptured and restored the burning fervor 
of the great preachers of the earliest days of the Church—of 
Peter, Stephen, Paul, and the Apostles. Like them, he possessed 
not only the power to speak effectively, but also the charismatic 
powers which Christ had so explicitly promised his Apostles. 
Since apostolic times, few preachers had united as Peter did, 
clarity of doctrine with the unanswerable power of miracles. 
Thomas Agni of Lentino writes of Peter, “He spread doctrine 
like a life-giving shower, in the midst of lightning-flashes of mir- 
acles.” ® One could go down the list of apostolic charisms—the 





9 Année Dominicaine, 778. 
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healings, tongues, prophecies—and find clear and striking anal- 
ogies in the dramatic supernatural feats of St. Peter Martyr. 

There can be no question but that Peter of Verona was one 
of the foremost wonder-workers of the middle ages. To read the 
early accounts of his life is to read a medieval echo of Christ’s 
command to His disciples: “Go, preach, saying: The kingdom of 
heaven is at hand. Heal the sick, raise the dead, cleanse the lep- 
ers, cast out devils: freely you have received, freely give” (Matt. 
10:7 f.). The sick, the poor, the hungry, the lame, the possessed 
flocked around Peter, as they had around Christ, and they were 
not disappointed. The miracles claimed to have been worked 
through his intercession, both before and after his death, are so 
numerous and so varied that it is impossible to give an adequate 
account of them within these pages. 

It is significant that there are at least a half-dozen stories of 
Peter’s intercession in cases of mutes. How fitting that this great 
man of words should be the instrument in restoring the faculty 
of speech to others! How fitting, too, that Peter of Verona should 
be esteemed as much for his ability to hold his tongue as for his 
ability to persuade men with words. Peter is known to thousands 
as the man with the finger on his lips, from the well-known por- 
trait of him by Fra Angelico; and the story of his life is full of 
examples of his prudence with regard to speech, from the days 
of his childhood, when he kept silent in the presence of the 
Catharists who met in his home, to the very day of his martyr- 
dom, when he said nothing to his companions, although he knew 
he was to be killed that day. “In speaking, the saint was so pru- 
dent and cautious that Peter never once spoke words which could 
be found unreasonable or worthy of rebuke.” #° Leandro Alberti 
reports this as a miracle, and indeed a miracle it was. 


LEADER OF MEN 


Although Peter of Verona is best known for his preaching, 
his accomplishments were many and varied, so much so that 
only a brief summary of them can be given here. In addition to 
founding several confraternities, he was instrumental in the 





10 Campana, op. cit., p. 96. 
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founding of several convents for nuns of the Second Order of St. 
Dominic. Finally, there is a tradition, time-honored among 
Dominicans as well as Servites, that Peter was a leading figure 
in the establishment of the Order of Servants of Mary. This tra- 
dition, which dates to the beginning of the fourteenth century, 
is based on an authentic source, Peter of Todi, who actually knew 
St. Alexis, one of the seven founders, and had questioned him 
about the origins of the Servite Order. Peter of Todi reports that 
the seven founder-saints were close friends of Peter of Verona, 
and that the confirmation of their order by Innocent IV was a 
result of Peter’s intercession. It is thought to be due to Peter’s 
influence that the Servites adopted the Rule of St. Augustine, and 
that their constitutions so closely resemble those of St. Dominic. 


Our knowledge of Peter’s apostolic life comes to us in separ- 
ate, disconnected reports; and since history does not provide 
enough reliable facts to build a mosaic of narrative, we must be 
content to catch momentary glimpses of the saint here and there, 
spreading the gospel of Christ. Peter preached until the end of 
his life, but during his last years administrative burdens were 


added to his many other activities. 


In his government of the religious under his care, Peter soon 
became known for the kindness and charity with which he cor- 
rected faults, and for his gentle but effective way of promoting 
observance: of the rule of his order. Concerning this, Campana 
remarks: ‘‘Not only did he insist upon the exact observance of 
the vows essential to religious life, and the constitutions of the 
order, but the most minute ceremonies and customs. He was ac- 
customed to say that the exterior ceremonies of religion were like 
limestone which, although it was made from rock ground down 
into powder, nonetheless in its low state was the very foundation 
of huge buildings, for it cemented together huge slabs of marble 
and blocks of stone, from which sprang up the highest towers 
and the most solid bastions of the Church.” ! 


In the letter, mentioned above, to the prioress of. the Convent 
of St. Peter in Campo Santo, Peter of Verona sets down his por- 
trait of what a good superior should be. The passage shows at 


11 Jbid., p. 89. 
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once Peter’s directness in the use of words, and the penetrating 
wisdom of his convictions about how to deal with people: “I beg 
you, be just in distribution of goods, be modest in speech, dis- 
creet in commanding, solicitous in giving help, faithful in coun- 
sel, circumspect in answering. In all things be inclined to patience. 
Be devoted to superiors, courteous with inferiors, friendly to 
equals, stern with the proud, kind to the humble, merciful to the 
penitent, and inflexible with the obstinate.” 

And Peter practiced what he preached. He was a good superior 
because he was a good religious. The Dominican hagiographer 
Peter Calo tells of Peter’s self-discipline while he was prior of the 
convent at Piacenza in 1250: ‘““When the saint was at Piacenza, he 
imposed upon himself such cruel mortifications that his brothers 
were afraid he would actually die. The friars of his convent, know- 
ing of his friendship with the Mayor of the city, Matthew di Cor- 
rigio, confided to the Mayor their anxieties in the hope that his 
influence would bring about a softening of the severe penances 
of their prior.” !* Galvano indicates the magnitude of Peter’s pres- 
tige at this time by saying that he could have built walls of silver 
around the convent of St. Eustorgio if he had wished. 

On the eighth of June, 1251, Peter of Verona was entrusted 
with a special mission by Pope Innocent IV. The mission was to 
regain control of the situation at Cremona, which was rapidly 
becoming a stronghold of heresy. His work there must have been 
successful, because a few months later (probably late September, 
1251) he was appointed Pontifical Inquisitor for Milan and Como 
and their surrounding districts. ‘Thus Peter, contrary to the opin- 
ion of several historians, held the office of inquisitor only a few 
short months. For six months later, Peter of Verona was mur- 
dered. 


THE WILLING VICTIM 


He was murdered by a young man of fortune from Balsamo 
named Carino, who was hired for the purpose by the leaders of 
the Catharist sect at Milan. In retrospect it seems almost inevit- 
able that Peter should give his life for the Catholic faith. He was 


12 Ibid., p. 101. 
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a natural target—he loomed large as a public figure in his time, 
and was perhaps the single most formidable threat to the heretics 
of Lombardy. But the truth is that Peter of Verona was martyred 
because he prayed for it. The bull of canonization recalls the 
reply he gave when one of his Dominican brothers asked Peter 
to teach him a prayer: “At every Mass I have celebrated since I 
was ordained a priest, at the elevation of the chalice I have al- 
ways asked the Lord to grant that I might shed my blood for His 
glory and for the conversion of the heretics.” Thus it was in a 
very special way that Peter offered himself with Christ every day 
on the altar. He wished to be, in the words,of a recent biographer, 
‘‘at the same time the offerer and the offering, the priest and the 
victim, to make out of his whole life a Mass, that is, a joyful and 
holy offering to God with Jesus Christ.” 


And he knew, some time before he died, that his!prayer would 
be answered. At Milan, a month before his martyrdom, before a 
crowd of some ten thousand people, he said frankly: “I know 
with certainty that at this moment the heretics are planning my 
death—in fact, they have already collected a sum of money to 
pay for it. But let them do as they wish; for dead I will give more 
trouble to their sect than I ever could if I remained alive.” 


He was right about the plans of the heretics. A large sum of 
money was already in the hands of the assassin. The plot was 
stirred up by common consent of the heretics of Milan, Como, 
Bergamo, Lodi, and Pavia, who had resolved to murder Peter and 
Raineri Sacconi, who was inquisitor at Pavia. Raineri, formerly 
a leader of the heretics, had been converted, probably by Peter, 
during the time when the latter was prior at Piacenza. The plot 
against Raineri did not materialize—in fact, he lived to preside 
at the trial of the conspirators against Peter of Verona. 


It was Eastertide, 1252, and Peter was celebrating the feast at 
the convent in Como, of which he was prior. A few days after 
Easter young Carino made his appearance at Como, accompan- 
ied by one Albertino Porro, whom he had recruited as an aide. 
Each morning after his arrival he would visit the convent of the 
Friars Preachers, where he quietly followed Peter’s activities, and 
learned what he could about Peter’s plans. The saint planned 
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to leave Como in order to be in Milan on Low Sunday. On the 
morning of Saturday, the sixth of April, before leaving the con- 
vent, he made a long, careful confession to one of his fellow- 
priests; then he celebrated Mass. ‘Then he set out on foot for 
Milan, accompanied by Friar Dominic, Friar Conrad, and a third 
friar whose name we do not know. 

They walk swiftly, for it is a long journey. Peter is radiant, full 
of high spirits. As they walk, he recounts for his companions stor- 
ies of the passions of the martyrs. Then he begins to sing hymns 
from the Divine Office. Friar Dominic adds his voice to Peter’s. 
It is Eastertide, and they sing with special gusto the beautiful 
hymn, “Victimae Paschali Laudes.”’ Friar Conrad tries to join the 
singing, but the saint says to him amiably, and not without a 
touch of humor: “Let me sing with Brother Dominic—you can’t 
carry a tune!” 

The fact that Peter of Verona sang his way to martyrdom is a 
fact that should not be passed over lightly. This is no romantic 
legend; it is a well-authenticated detail from the testimony of his 
companion, Friar Dominic. It tells a great deal about Peter of 
Verona, who knew he was about to die. It shows him a true heir 
of the joyful, smiling spirituality of St. Dominic. It is good to 
picture these two wandering preachers, Dominic and Peter, each 
in his own time, singing their way from town to town along the 
hot, dry, dusty lanes of Lombardy. 


A little before noon, the travelers split in order to be less of 
a burden to those from whom they will beg their lunch. Mean- 
while, at Como, Carino had turned up as usual at the convent, 
inquiring after the prior. Learning of his departure, Carino set 
out in high haste and overtook the saint in a wooded spot three 
kilometers from Barlassina. Deserted by his aide Albertino, who 
had become frightened, Carino attacked Peter and Dominic from 
behind. Peter heard his steps but did not turn. With a heavy, 
rusty iron pruning tool, Carino delivered five blows to Peter’s 
head, and then threw himself on Dominic, whom he injured 
severely. Then he returned to Peter and thrust a large sword 
through his side. 


Nowhere is Peter’s death better and more accurately described 
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than in the bull of his canonization: “The man of God was cruelly 
struck on the head; his body received several mortal wounds; the 
arm of the murderer streamed with blood; but the martyr al- 
lowed himself to be sacrificed like a host and patiently bore the 
blows without resisting, until at last he yielded up his spirit on 
the spot. Peter did not allow himself even a cry of anguish or 
pain, but only these words came from his lips: ‘Lord, into Thy 
hands I commend my spirit.’ Then, pronouncing the first words 
of the creed of the faith, Friar Peter did not cease to be, even at 
that last moment, a preacher and a witness before all men. For 
this report we have the witness of the murderer himself and of 
Friar Dominic, who shared with the saint the crown of martyr- 
dom.” Friar Dominic died several days later from his wounds, 
The murderer, Carino, was captured by a courageous peasant } 
who had run to the scene. 


At the news of the saint’s assassination, the people of Milan 
were up in arms, for Peter had long since captured their hearts. 
The situation was not improved by the fact that Carino, who had 
been imprisoned, escaped a few days later, with the help of sev- 
eral Catharist henchmen. The Milanese suspected that the Mayor 
was one of the conspirators, and the cry went up: “Either Carino § 
or the Mayor’s head!’’ It took the Catholic Archbishop himself 
to avert a serious uprising. When the body of the martyr finally 
arrived at Milan, the immense throng which came to meet his 
funeral cortege was so dense that his body could not be brought 
into the city that evening. 


Carino, whose life was unsafe in Lombardy, fled towards Rome, 
but fell desperately ill at Forli. Feeling that he was about to die, 
Carino was stricken with repentance, and asked for a priest to 
hear his last confession. He confessed his murder of Peter to a 
friar from the nearby Dominican: convent at Forli—and_ the 
friar, as fate would have it, was a friend of St. Peter of Verona. 


After his confession, Carino recovered from his illness, and he 
recovered a different man. Filled with gratitude and bitten with 
remorse, Carino asked to be admitted to the Order of Preachers 
as a lay brother, and spent forty penitential years at Forli until 
his death. The cult of Carino, Petricide, has grown through the 
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centuries at Balsamo, and the canonical investigation for his 
beatification was officially opened at Rome on April 9, 1933. 

Thus the dramatic story of Peter of Verona does not end with 
his death. Carino’s conversion was a fitting aftermath, and a 
strange and wonderful miracle it was. His victim, Peter of Verona, 
had spent much of his life at the foot of the crucifix and had often 
pondered the words of the dying Christ: ‘Forgive them, Father, 
for they know not what they do.” Is it too much to suppose that 
Carino’s strange and sudden conversion came as the result of 
Peter’s prayers? Peter’s companion, Friar Dominic, testified be- 
fore his death that ‘Peter, wounded mortally with blows to his 
head, did not cry out with pain; like our Lord, he made no re- 
sistance; he mercifully pardoned his murderer, and, raising his 
eyes to heaven, prayed for him.” !* Thus it seems likely that Carino 
was converted at the intercession of Peter of Verona. 

Eleven months after his martyrdom, on March 9, 1253, on the 
piazza in front of the church of the Friars Preachers in Perugia, 
Pope Innocent IV, who had known Peter of Verona and had en- 
trusted him with large responsibilities, solemnly proclaimed him 
martyr and saint. It was a day of great rejoicing for the Church, 
because the blow that killed Peter of Verona had also definitively 
destroyed the Manichaean heresy in Milan. Once again Peter had 
spoken the word of truth: “Dead, I will do them more harm than 
I ever could alive.” 

St. Peter of Verona was finally laid to rest in the Portinari 
Chapel of the Church of Sant’ Eustorgio in Milan. On the epis- 
tle side of this chapel there is an inscription which informs pil- 
grims that St. Thomas Aquinas, on his way to France in the year 
1265, visited the tomb of Peter Martyr, for whom he had always 
had a special veneration. Below the inscription is a fine poem, 
said to have been written by St. Thomas during this visit. It is a 
moving tribute from one Dominican saint to another: 


This mighty voice for Christ is speechless now, 
This lamp for men is shrouded here, unseen; 
This stout fighter for faith has been struck down 


13 Enrico Brianza, ““Beatus Acerinus de Balsamo, Petricida,” Bollettino S. Domen- 
ico, XXXIII, 3 (March, 1952), 45. 
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And lies a victim killed by cowardice. 
Shepherd’s calm voice, light welcomed by men’s minds, 
Swordsman with words, by Cathar’s swords he fell. 


Through him Christ shines, through him our people pray: 


The faith he served and died for crowns him saint. 


But wonders have not ceased: for by new signs 
Christ makes him speak again, cast forth new light 
Through all the crowded square. Once more our city 
Glows with the splendor of the faith he preached. 
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N THE ninth of November it will be fifty years since the 

death of the Carmelite Elizabeth of the Trinity. Like Thér- 
ese of Lisieux she, too, died very young—she was only twenty-six 
—and, like her, she left, if not an autobiography, at least an im- 
posing collection of letters and notes containing a well-defined 
body of spiritual teaching. But Elizabeth of the Trinity, though 
greatly appreciated by all who are interested in the spiritual life, 
has never made a strong popular appeal like her canonized sister. 
Indeed, this is hardly surprising; for whereas it was St. ‘Thérése’s 
vocation to recall the world to the fundamental teaching of Christ 
that God must be approached as a Father, it was the task of Eliz- 
abeth Catez to live and teach the deepest mysteries of the faith, 
the doctrines of the Trinity and of the mystical body. 

Perhaps it may be only now, in a world that has been torn 
asunder by hatred and is desperately looking for a way to com- 
munity, that the teaching of the young Carmelite can be appre- 
ciated in its topical significance. For if the fatherhood of God 
is the pattern on which all earthly fatherhood is formed, the 
perfect community of life between the three divine Persons is 
the archetype which human society must resemble if it is to be 


(rue to its purpose. 
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St. Thomas teaches that by grace the whole Trinity inhabits 
the soul.t On one of her visits to the Carmel in her native town 
of Dijon some time before she entered there, Elizabeth met a 
well-known Dominican theologian, Pére Vallée. She confided to 
him that in her prayer she liked simply to give herself up to the 
divine presence she felt in her heart. Was she on the right way? 
He reassured her: “Yes, my child, for the whole Trinity is there, 
according to the teaching of St. Paul: ‘Know you not that you 
are the temple of God and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in 
you?’ ”’ ? Elizabeth was comforted. More than that, she sensed that 
the priest had shown her the way in which God wanted to lead 
her, the way to an ever deeper realization of the indwelling of 
the Trinity in the human heart. When, even before entering, she 
was told that her name in Carmel would be Elizabeth of the 
Trinity, she was overjoyed. “I love so much this mystery of the 
Holy Trinity,” she exclaimed. “It is an abyss in which I lose 
myself.” 


CARMEL’S INFINITE HORIZONS 


Today we hear much about the crisis of feminine yocations, 
and one of the main reasons that is usually given is that the life 
of a nun tends to narrow the horizon, that modern women find 
it hard to adapt themselves to a life that threatens to warp their 
personality. It can hardly be denied that there is this danger that 
the feminine mind, unless keeping rigorously to the essentials 
and curbing its bent towards unimportant detail, is inclined to 
lose both breadth and depth in purely feminine society. But there 
is a way to avert this danger. “I used to love the mountains so 
much,” writes Sister Elizabeth shortly after her entry. “They 
spoke to me of Him. But you see, the horizons of Carmel are still 
more beautiful, for they are the Infinite. In God I find all the 
valleys, all the lakes, all the lovely views.” If life in a convent is 
built on the contemplation of the Trinity, then the horizon, in- 
stead of being limited by the daily trivial occupations, the “little 
devotions” and eager indulgence-hunting, will be widened and 
stretched until it embraces the whole Church and the needs of all 
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human beings. “One finds God in doing the laundry as much as 
in prayer. Everywhere there is none but Him. One lives, one 
breathes Him. If you knew how happy I am, my horizon is en- 
larged every day,”’ she writes after spending four weeks in Car- 
mel. Her happiness was overflowing; all her letters of this period 
speak about it in ecstatic terms. On the first feast of the Trinity 
she celebrated in Carmel she writes to her sister: “This feast of 
the Three is especially my own; for me there is none other like 
it. It is a feast of silence and adoration. . . . In this great mystery 
I meet you so that it may be our center and our dwelling.” 


For the Trinity is a mystery that one cannot keep to oneself 
alone; Christian mysticism is no solitary intercourse of the alone 
with the alone. It is a meeting of a member of the mystical body 
with the God who is unity in Trinity. In the same breath, there- 
fore, as Elizabeth prays “that the Trinity may reflect Itself in me 
as in a crystal,’’ she also desires to “‘be all silent, all adoring, in 
order to penetrate ever more into Him, and to be so full of Him 
that I can give Him through prayer to those poor souls who know 
not the gift of God.” Trinitarian prayer, though it may be made 
in utter solitude, does not separate man from his fellows but 
unites him to them, for the God who is the Trinity is the perfect 
society of the three Persons united in love. But this prayer needs 
a stripping from the encumbrances of self, as Elizabeth realizes 
in proportion as her spiritual life gains in depth: “I am Elizabeth 
of the Trinity—that is to say Elizabeth disappearing, losing her- 
self, letting herself be invaded by the Three.” And, conversely, 
prayer will make this stripping possible. Thus she advises a 
friend: ‘You must do like me and build within yourself a little 
cell. You must think that the good God is there and enter there 
from time to time. If your nerves play tricks, if you are unhappy 
—quick, take refuge there and entrust all this to the Master. 
Ah, if you knew Him even a little, prayer would no longer bore 
and fatigue you. It seems to me that it is a rest, a relaxing. One 
goes quite simply to the Person one loves. One keeps quite close 
to Him, like a little child in the arms of its mother, and one gives 
free rein to one’s heart.”’ By resting completely in God, the small 
troubles and annoyances which, after all, are due mostly to pre- 
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occupation with oneself, will gradually disappear and the soul 
will be left free to think of the needs of others. 


ELIZABETH’S APOSTOLATE 


So it is not surprising that Elizabeth soon began to exercise | 
from her Carmelite cell an increasingly powerful apostolate. 
Charity, for her, began at home. “While you are active,” she 
writes to her married sister, “I keep you near Him.” This, after 
all, is one of the fundamental reasons for the contemplative life, | 
so often regarded as “useless” in our over-active age—to keep J 
those close to God who are prevented by their everyday duties 
from giving Him the time and thought needed to keep united to 
Him. And, with delicate tact, she reminds this same sister of the | 
spiritual destiny of her newborn baby: “‘I leve this little angel... . 
I feel myself wholly penetrated by respect before this little tem- 
ple of the Holy Trinity.” She knew that a mother’s love can be , 
all too naturally clinging and possessive; in her letters to her own 
mother she has constantly to remind her that she, Elizabeth, is 
happy with a happiness that no man can take away, and is now 
even more truly united to those she loves than when she was 
physically near them. To her friends, too, she became a ‘“‘com- 
forter” in their distresses, a confidante in their problems and dif- 
ficulties, and one who shared their sufferings in supernatural 
solidarity. 

For her, as for every true Carmelite, the Cross was her treasured 
inheritance, and to take part in the ever-present passion of Christ 
in His mystical body was an inalienable part of her vocation. So 
she loves to cite St. Paul’s words to the Colossians: “‘I fill up those 
things that are wanting of the sufferings of Christ, in my flesh, | 
for his body, which is the Church.” * “You too,” she writes to a 
married friend, ‘‘are in a way an additional humanity for Him, 
in which you allow Him to suffer as it were an extension of His 
passion.” Whether, like this correspondent, her friends suffer 
from some lesser forms of ailment such as neuralgia, whether they 
are terrified at an impending operation or in agony at the death 
of a beloved child, she finds invariably words of supernatural 
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comfort which will deepen the faith and love of those to whom 
they are addressed. For, as she writes in a letter to a priest: “I see 
my Carmelite life as this double vocation of “‘virgin-mother.” 
Virgin, espoused to Christ in faith; mother, by saving souls, mul- 
tiplying the ‘adopted sons of the Father,’ the ‘coheirs of Jesus 
Christ.’ ’’ Indeed, the words of St. Paul are always on her lips; a 
few months later she confesses in a letter to the same priest her 
greatest desire: “I live, now not I: but Christ liveth in me.* This 
is the dream of my Carmelite soul. ... Let us be to Him in some 


‘way an additional humanity, in which He may renew all His 


mystery. I have asked Him to establish Himself in me to adore, 
to make reparation, and to save. And I cannot tell you what peace 
that gives to my soul to think that He supplies for my weak- 
nesses.”" 


Basis OF HER SPIRITUALITY 


These two great Christian mysteries, the Trinity and Christ 
living in His mystical body, are the very roots of Elizabeth’s spir- 
ituality. They inspired her sublime prayer to the Trinity, which 
she wrote two years before her death, and which is the perfect 
expression of her inner life and aspirations. ““O my God, Trinity 
that I adore, help me utterly to forget myself and to establish 
myself in Thee, immovable and peaceable as if my soul were 
already in eternity. . . . Pacify my soul, make it Thy heaven, Thy 
beloved habitation and the place of Thy repose; may I never 
leave You there alone, but may. I always be wholly there, fully 
awakened in my faith, all adoring, totally delivered over to Thy 
creative action. . .. O consuming Fire, Spirit of love, come into 
me that there may be something like an incarnation of the Word 
in my soul; that I may be to Him, as it were, an additional hu- 
manity (une humanité de surcroit) in which He renews all His 
mystery. ...O my Three, my all, my beatitude, infinite solitude, 
immensity in which I lose myself, I give myself up to Thee as a 
prey. Bury Thyself in me, so that I may bury myself in Thee, 
waiting to contemplate in Thy light the abyss of Thy greatness.” 

It seems almost incredible that this magnificent prayer with its 
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wealth of theological thought and mystic ardor should have been 
written by a young girl of twenty-four. It is, indeed, fully lived 
theology, in which there is no wrong emphasis, no trace of false 
emotional tension. For her, the doctrines of the Church are com- 
pletely integrated into her spiritual life; she has achieved the per- 
fect balance between dogma and experience. The thought of 
being to Christ “an additional humanity” is very dear to her— 
her own striking translation of St. Paul’s “Now not I, but Christ 
liveth in me.” As such a humanity she will always be open to the 
divine activity, fully awake to all the demands of God, in a word, 
a true temple of the Trinity. 


Three days after she had composed this prayer she wrote to a 
married friend who had complained to her about her various 
sufferings: ‘‘I believe that the secret of peace and happiness is to 
forget oneself, to cease being occupied with oneself. This does not 
mean one should no longer feel one’s physical and moral miser- 
ies. The saints themselves have passed through these crucifying 
states, only they did not remain there. . . . Perhaps it may seem 
difficult to you to forget yourself—do not worry about it; if you 
knew how simple it is! I will give you my ‘secret’: Think of this 
God who dwells in you, whose temple you are—these are St. 
Paul’s words, and we can surely believe him. Little by little, the 
soul becomes accustomed to living in His sweet company; it un- 
derstands that it bears a little heaven in itself, where the God of 
love has made His abode. . . . Do not say that this is not for you, 
that you are too miserable. We shall not be purified by looking 
at our misery, but at Him who is all purity and sanctity.” 


Laudem Gloriae 


She was soon called to live her own teaching to the full. In 
her great prayer Elizabeth had written that she gave herself up 
to the Trinity ‘“‘as a prey.” God took her at her word. For some 
time she had been suffering from pain and excessive fatigue; a 
few months after she had composed her prayer she had to be dis- 
pensed from many austerities of her rule, which was far more 
painful for her than her bad health itself. Early in 1906 her state 
deteriorated rapidly; she could find no rest by day or night, 
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though prayer, as she told her prioress, remained the best remedy 
for her ills, which she united to the agony of Christ in the garden 
of Gethsemani. She had given herself a new name, Laudem glor- 
iae, praise of glory, which she had found in her beloved St. Paul,® 
and as such a praise of the glory of God she would end her life. 
On the feast of the Assumption she thought that the end was 
near and asked to be allowed to enter into retreat to prepare her- 
self for heaven. But the end was slow to come—the ‘prey’ was be- 
ing literally ‘devoured’ by a cancer of the stomach, borne with- 
out any alleviation whatsoever. Far from complaining at the ex- 
cruciating pains she called the disease ‘‘the sickness of love.” “It 
is He who works in me and consumes me” she wrote. “I give my- 
self up and abandon myself, happy in advance to accept whatever 
He will do.” 

Her death set the seal of authenticity on her teaching; for the 
advice she had given to others for bearing their sufferings she 
carried out herself with the greatest generosity. She had no doubt 
where she was going. “In two days, I think, I shall be in the bosom 
of my Three.” And, with her last strength, she murmured in a 
chanting voice: “I go to the light, to the life, to love.” 






























Victory Over Self : 
Melchior Cano, O.P. | c 


(Continued from June issue) 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 
PRIDE 


RIDE is the inordinate desire for excellence and pre-eminence. 
The origin of all sins, it is the chief enemy of God. Not only 
does divine mercy reject it: divine justice rightly opposes and re- 
sists it. Therefore, like a watchful sentry, reason should be con- 
stantly on the alert, for carelessness is the beginning of all pride. l 
In order to extirpate this evil root we should have a thousand 
eyes, for pride is subtle and changeable, and few take note of it. § 1 
A person who is asked a favor by his friend may exert himself to § © 
the limit to do what he is asked, not so much out of love for his 
friend as for himself, i.e., not so much in order to help his friend a 
as to show that he is able to do what is asked of him and much § + 
more. Pride is thus hidden under the veil of friendship. Another } 
person may refrain from undertaking a certain work for fear of § ¢ 
failure; this is a refined kind of pride, disguised as prudence or § © 
discretion. 
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There are persons who step backward in order to jump farther, 
who lower themselves in order to ascend higher. Feigning humil- 
ity, they say a thousand evil or uncomplimentary things about 
themselves with their own mouth. Yet, if you were to accuse them 
of what they say about themselves, they would be displeased and 
impatient. Others ignorantly believe they know what they do not 
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know, thinking they have keener minds than they actually pos- 
sess. As a result they are more satisfied with themselves than they 
should be, for pride has its very origin in lack of self-knowledge. 
Again, some persons who observe outstanding virtue in a neigh- 
bor exert themselves to disparage or minimize it; they are readily 
convinced of other peoples’ defects, since it seems to them that 
the good repute of others becomes their own dishonor. Clearly 
this is pride, which in all things desires to be unique. In dress it 
is mixed with exaggerated display and ostentation; in speech, 
with a pretentious vocabulary; in food, with expensive, exotic 
delicacies; in the heart, with arrogant thoughts and rash judg- 
ments. Thus there are few who completely escape this universal 
poison which takes advantage of both good and evil things. 

Moreover there are individuals who boast of their wickedness, 
such as having deceived their neighbors, taken vengeance on their 
enemies, having committed adultery. This is the viciousness of 
pride which even aspires to pre-eminence in vice, boasting of 
things which should be hidden underground. But what shall we 
say of the person who accomplishes no good himself, yet dispar- 
ages those who do, calling them “saints,” “hypocrites,” “holy 
Joes,” and similar slanderous names? Since he cannot equal their 
penances and fervor he must slander and defame their sanctity 
in order that people may not think less of him. 

Pride begins in many different ways and is most difficult to 
recognize and conquer. At times one kind of pride produces an- 
other, as in proud individuals who appear to be liberal and throw 
away money for things which are as vain and ostentatious as they 
are unjustified. Again pride arises from its opposite, that is, from 
humility, as in persons who wear sackcloth in order to appear 
humble and contemptuous of expensive clothing. This is a most 
dangerous trap, since the vice is transformed, or rather is sweet- 
ened and disguised with the appearance of virtue. 

Pride also originates in home training or education. In this 
respect parents often are at fault in bringing up their sons and 
daughters lavishly and with too much freedom. Such parents are 
really the torturers and executioners of their own children, rather 
than true parents, since they begin to train them for hell with 
that same vanity of education with which Lucifer would educate 
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them were he their master. Even though pride may not be able 
to sink deep roots in children because of their tender age at which 
they are not capable of the vigor and strength associated with this 
vice, nevertheless it is most injurious to let them drink it with 
their mother’s milk, to absorb so early this poison of madness and 
arrogance—to erect at the very start of their lives those windmills 
which rise little by little. This is how habit and usage throw a 
cloak over pride and bring about a condition where sin becomes 
well-nigh unavoidable. 

Pride may appear anywhere in any act. Sometimes it is present 
at the start of an activity, as when in planning to confer an alms 
secretly we propose to ourselves a thousand false reasons for giv- 
ing it publicly. Again, pride assaults us in the midst of some ac- 
tivity, or at the end, in order to defeat it, as when we derive vain 
satisfaction from a good work we are performing, or allow our- 
selves to be praised for some good deed we have done. There are 
times when pride, paradoxically, incites us to good works, hop- | 
ing to corrupt us more by a proud intent than to help us through 
dedicated solicitude. If pride fails in this, it strives to deprive us 
of such impulse and fervor as it has conferred upon us. Thus it 
induces us to leave off some work which we have begun, by caus- 
ing us to fear that we shall not be able to persevere, that in the 
end we shall not succeed; this occurs with greater damage to our- 
selves. If pride does not achieve this, it impels us to act impru- f 
dently, multiplying our fasts and penances, so that we become | 
the devil’s martyrs. 

Pride also persuades us to dedicate ourselves assiduously to 
speculative studies in order that we may neglect what is practical, 
so to occupy ourselves in speculation that we lose ourselves, as 
do many learned persons for whom it would be better to remain 
ignorant than to provide constant food for presumption by their 
continuous reading. For to be able to argue about humility with- 
out experiencing it, not only has little value, but actually works 
great harm. It is true that this vice may exist in any class of peo- 
ple, but in some it is more common than in others. ~ 

Pride quite readily raises its edifice on a foundation of natural 
complacency. Likewise, it especially tempts the ambitious or 
fanciful, who by natural inclination are prone to imagine grand- 
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iose and unparalleled schemes. In particular, pride attacks those 
who are indecisive, and persons who, in not qualifying for any 
major undertaking, fear that they will be held in contempt, and 
hence are more eager for praise in proportion as they realize that 
they do not deserve it. 

But, finally, those who by nature are original and of outstand- 
ing mental endowments are especially susceptible to this wind 
of pride, precisely since they do in fact excel others. To state this 
more exactly, let us say that the devil tempts beginners by mak- 
ing them think they do everything better than they actually do. 
He tempts the more advanced by setting traps and ambushes in 
their path to make them retreat. Nor does pride spare those who 
are ‘‘perfect,” for it raises up some kind of vainglory within them. 
Thus victory over this vice is most difficult, since each of the oth- 
er vices has some single virtue to which it is opposed, whereas 
pride simultaneously assaults all the virtues, so that whether from 
chastity, temperance, or humility, it derives equal opportunities 
for arrogance or boasting. Other vices tend to die out with old 
age; pride, however, becomes more overbearing with years. From 
the very weakness of the body it draws strength to usurp great- 
er authority, even seeking to preserve its domination after death, 
as appears in ostentatious funerals and proud sepulchers. 

Who will be able to resist this vice which attacks us so fiercely 
at all places, in all times and persons, except the Christian who 
first of all becomes a new creature with Christ crucified? For if 
he goes forth alone he cannot combat it. Yet see how many 
branches shoot forth from this single root: one is called curiosity, 
which always strives for the new but useless article. Another is 
superficiality of spirit, which being without any weight never 
continues in a definite direction but changes constantly like a 
feather in the wind. A third is called vain happiness or uncon- 
trolled laughter, which, when carried to extremes, unbalances all 
one’s bodily members. A fourth is boasting, praising one’s own 
words and deeds, even boasting of things which one had never 
even thought of doing. A sixth branch is presumption, accom- 
panied by over-confidence in self. If the proud person makes any 
mistakes in his undertaking, he is ashamed to admit them. From 
this come false excuses, accusations of others whom we blame for 
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our mistakes, and pretended confession which does not deserve 
absolution. Here one becomes a rebel who despises God, who 
scorns confession, who lives in uncurbed liberty to commit sin. 
Regretting that there are laws which restrain him, he seeks to 
be completely free from every responsibility and compulsion. 
From this miserable diabolic freedom arises the final branch of 
this tree: the habit of sinning, of minimizing his afront to God. 

Thus the branches of this tree are in every respect the oppo- 
site of those which grow on the tree of life, which is Christ. To 
refute pride forevermore He willed to be born, to live and die 
in humility and gentleness, choosing all those things which pride 
flees, despising those values which pride esteems so highly. Hence 
it is manifest that this vice is as false as Jesus Christ is true. 
It is like a shadow fleeing its pursuer, yet following whenever the 
pursuer attempts to flee from it. But pride chiefly results in 
abuses, destroying instead of building up, disgracing instead of 
honoring, not only with respect to God, but even among men, 
according to Jeremias who says of the proud man, that he is like 
a strong and restless sea whose waves, dashing beyond its confines, 
return to their depths.* 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 
REMEDIES AGAINST PRIDE 


It now remains to recognize the ailment in order more readily 
to cure it, though even after diagnosing the disease it is difficult 
to find a remedy. We have already discussed some indications of 
this vice. Yet there are other signs for identifying the proud man. 
First, he is known by his boasting of noble, eminent lineage, 
while on the contrary he is ashamed of misfortune or undis- 
tinguished relatives. He feels disgraced if he has to wear poor 
clothes, come into contact with poor people; at every point he is 
embarassed by all the associations of poverty. He raises his voice 
when talking, tries to exceed others in mocking or jeering—he 
is the first to slander or malign his neighbor, is argumientative in 
conversation. When he does not have his own way he is bitter 
and disagreeable, is irritated if people do not follow his advice, 
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rejoices when others are nonplussed or confused. He is unwilling 
to obey except according to his own whim or desires. He takes 
credit for other peoples’ accomplishments, reads the books of 
others, listens to their teachings, not so as to learn from them, but 
to judge or criticize them. He disdains to read or hear plain and 
simple doctrines which may be as rich in spiritual content as they 
are lacking in clever sophistication—works which, though less 
subtle, are no less valuable. These are self-evident indications 
of pride. But in a more hidden manner it appears in spiritual 
persons, as when someone says that he abhors or detests so much 
sanctity, or that we should not burden God with so much cere- 
mony, or that the times for desert penances have passed, that 
the Church Fathers of those times were of a different caliber. 

Nor is pride absent when someone is very scrupulous and 
painfully ceremonious, since he wishes to be outstanding and 
thinks more of himself than of others. In fact if a believer thought 
he were humble, he would be doubly proud. Nor should a man 
persuade himself that he is free of this evil until he is dead; 
rather he should combat it anew every hour as if it had just be- 
gun. Further, if the devil wants to convince us that we are not 
proud, let us test ourselves by undertaking some menial, repul- 
sive task, to see whether we enjoy being despised, for thus we 
shall perhaps ascertain by experience that our hidden pride re- 
sists contemptible labors and humiliations in proportion as it 
shows itself more prone to object. 

When the believer really desires to cure this malady, the first 
requirement is a good physician who should set an example of 
humility. Otherwise, if the latter’s words spring from a proud 
heart, he can offer no cure. He should also be prudent, because in 
the beginning pride cannot tolerate bitter medicines, such as im- 
mediately to ask the penitent to perform some exceptionally ab- 
ject task, something wholly disgraceful in the eyes of the world. 

First of all, this counselor should draw attention to the vast- 
ness of the heavenly reward, inasmuch as desire for glory in 
heaven is lawfully employed in the cause of true greatness. This 
is the origin of the Gospel rule: “Every man that humbleth him- 
self shall be exalted.” ? So also it is written: “Except ye be con- 
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verted and become as a little child, ye shall not enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.” * Let this advisor immediately place before 
the penitent Christ, true model of every virtue, who especially 
in this matter of humility wished to be our teacher, saying: ‘Learn 


of me for I am meek and lowly of heart.” # 


Let the physician call to mind Christ’s descent from heaven in 
order to raise us from the earth, His birth in a stable, His death 
on the Cross, now the sufferings, now the insults which He bore. 
Let him explain that there is no other road to glory except the 
Cross, that way which all the saints have followed. If the patient 
finds some increase of health along this road, he should not be- 
come too sure of himself but strive to remain in that abject con- 
dition, with contempt for himself. To this end it will be of 
use for him to follow the wishes of others rather than his own 
opinion or desire, to go contrary to his own wishes, crushing his 
own will under foot, uprooting his appetite for possession and 
honor, associating with the poor and abject provided they are 
virtuous. 

At the same time identical medicine is not good for everyone. 
Some are humbled by reflecting on their sins, some by recalling 
the vileness of their own bodies, whose beginning, growth, and 
end are dust and ashes, a very cesspool of filth, a bag of worms. 
Still others are affected by meditating on the divine liberality in 
conferring such gifts on those who are unworthy of them, in re- 
membering their own ingratitude, their hardness of heart in op- 
posing Him, in not permitting Him to accomplish more in them. 

Likewise the consideration of the divine majesty and greatness 
has humbled the saints. Placing themselves in God’s presence, 
they felt that they were nothing. This reflection helped them 
greatly to observe God’s punishment of the proud, especially in 
the case of Lucifer. Our Lord called this fallen angel to the at- 
tention of His disciples when he said to them: “I beheld Satan 
as lightning falling from heaven.”® It is also most helpful to 
recall that every good we possess is from God, without whose grace 
we are unable to gain or keep any blessing. If a man were to re- 
flect that all the benefits he possesses, both natural and super- 





3 Ibid., 18:3. 4 Ibid., 9:29. 5 Luke 10:18. 
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natural, are lent to him in trust, not only would he not grow 
haughty, but rather he would become more humble in propor- 
tion as he is endowed with greater graces, realizing that his ob- 
ligations increase along with the graces which he has received. 
As St. Paul says: ‘““And what hast thou that thou didst not re- 
ceive? Now if thou didst receive it, why dost thou glory, as if 
thou hadst not received it?” * How foolish the village bride who 
boasts loudly of clothes lent her from the city! How vain and 
stupid the squire who struts about and brags of the horse and 
weapons which he has borrowed! How mad the individual who 
becomes rich through the industry and fortune of another, yet 
tries to usurp something of the glory of this wealth! All that is 
within us belongs to someone else: our knowledge, talents, in- 
dustry, strength, wealth. Just as iron, if it were forced to sur- 
render to the fire what it has received from it, would remain 
earthy, cold, dark, and hard, so we too, when we give credit to 
God for what He has given us, find that we possess nothing which 
is our own. One thing only we can call completely ours: sin. 

We should also consider that God preserves us freely, without 
any merit on our part, that as from a thin thread we are de- 
pendent upon the divine mercy alone. On the other hand our 
own weakness and natural instability are of no slight help in 
achieving humility. This is what the Apostle meant when he 
said: “Work out your own salvation with fear and trembling: 
for it is God which worketh in you both to will and to do of his 
good pleasure.”’*? In the Gospel we learn how our Lord, when 
He noticed that the Apostles who remained firm in His teach- 
ings became disturbed when some other disciples left Him, turn- 
ed to those who remained and remarked to them: “Have I not 
chosen you twelve, and one of you is a devil?” § He wished to 
preserve them in humility by pointing out their free choice, for 
even among the twelve who appeared steadfast one was a devil. 
Through these and similar consideratons we can offset an excess 
of optimism, a dangerous complacency which beginners are like- 
ly to derive from their good works. 


It is of value likewise to consider what little progress we are 
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presenting to our Master, to reflect that no matter how much 
we may accomplish we are only doing what we are commanded 
and that even here we often fail. Thus our Lord warns us: “So 
likewise ye, when ye shall have done all those things which are 
commanded you, say: We are unprofiable servants; we have done 
that which was our duty to do.” ® Together with this reflection we 
should consider how much Jesus Christ has done for us, and how 
little in contrast we are doing for Him. Even though we may 
weep for Him, we have not drunk the bitter gall, sweat, or been 
nailed to the Cross as a sacrifice to God. 

The final advice for each person is to conceal the virtue which 
he possesses. This is indispensable for beginners, because when a 
small flame is exposed to the wind it is extinguished. Ezekiel lost 
his treasures because he revealed them. The King of heaven is a 
treasure who brings perfect happiness, but His joy is hidden. 
Many trees wither because they blossom too soon; many women 
lose their children because they are born prematurely; many 
loaves of bread do not rise properly because they are put into the 
oven too soon, before they have assumed proper shape. So, too, 
many are lost because they do not fully hide their almsdeeds un- 
derground with their prayers, their tears, and their groans. Or, 
rather, they should conceal them above the skies, being satisfied 
that God alone should witness them, who will be their judge and 
reward. 

It is not always easy to tell when pride is a mortal sin. We may 
say, however, that we sin mortally when we glory in something 
in which mortal sin is involved, unless we glory in some circum- 
stance, such as cleverness, industry, or bravery, involved in the 
act. Again, we sin seriously when we seek improvement or ad- 
vantage at the cost of grave injury to our neighbor, as when a 
person wishes to be a prelate without .in any way possessing the 
qualifications. Finally, self-satisfaction or complacency is mortal- 
ly sinful when it involves contempt for our neighbor, as was the 
case with the Pharisee, or contempt for God as in the case of a 
person who rebels at being subject to the divine law, or willfully 
looks upon the gifts he possesses as entirely his own, and not 
God’s. 
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Whoever is careless about rendering thanks to God, too con- 
cerned about his own reputation, or too self-complacent in the 
possession of his goods, with no fear of losing them, should be- 
ware lest he fall into serious pride. So also should the individual 
who quickly and readily offers excuses for his own defects, while 
severely criticizing the faults of others, as well as the person who 
is guilty of cruelty and hardness of heart toward the afflicted. 
We undoubtedly commit a mortal sin when we deliberately place 
our own glorification as our final goal, and with unlimited self- 
love seek our own exaltation. 

The vice of pride can be overcome by seeking just the op- 
posite of what the proud man is looking for, that is, by choosing 
those things which the world despises and hates, such as to be 
afflicted, insulted, held in contempt and slandered by one’s fel- 
low men. But the most certain indication that a person has over- 
come pride consists in the attainment of such contempt of self 
that he believes not only that he is the greatest sinner in the 
world, but also that he is the occasion of all the wickedness which 
exists, of all the diseases, famines, public and domestic crimes 
on the face of the earth. Along with this he should feel the great- 
est astonishment that God tolerates him, that the earth does not 
swallow him up, that lightning from heaven does not strike him. 

I shall not now describe how all this is truly felt, since this 
lesson is not one to be learned from the written page. Rather, it 
is taught by Jesus Christ to all who ask for it with humility, who 
listen with perseverence, who turn to Him with all their hearts. 
Nor is it my purpose to discourage people or lead them to despair, 
but rather to instill in them greater hope insofar as true confi- 
dence is founded on a humble feeling of self. I speak of a hum- 
ble feeling, because if humility remains speculative, an abstract, 
intellectual recognition of personal lowliness rather than a feel- 
ing, a touching as with one’s hands, then humility is not well 
founded and cannot be the foundation of the Christian edifice. 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 
ENVY 


Envy is sadness occasioned by the prosperity of our neighbor, 
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because the envious person feels that the goods or welfare of 
others diminishes his own honor and prestige. Thus he grows as 
sad in contemplating the good fortune of others as in consider- 
ing his own misfortune. This vice is directly opposed to charity; 
hence we conclude that where there is love there is no envy. 

Envy is of two classes. ‘The first, called human envy involves 
human things such as our neighbor’s riches, honors, strength, or 
beauty; the second, diabolical envy, has for its object graces con- 
ferred on our fellow men. A person may be saddened by spirit- 
ual gifts and graces which he observes in his brothers, because 
he either does not possess them, and does not like to see in others 
graces which he himself lacks, or because he thinks the posses- 
sion of such virtues or excellence on the part of others may result 
in a lessoning of the esteem which, in his opinion, is due to him- 
self. This indeed is one of the sins against the Holy Ghost—per- 
haps the most serious of all. Both types of envy may be mortal sins 
if they are committed with reflection and full consent of the will, 
although sudden impulses to envy which are uncontrollable eith- 
er are not sins, or at least not mortal sins. 

Here I am not speaking of that kind of sadness or indignation 
which persons feel when they see the wicked flourish,.or the good 
afflicted and persecuted. Such sadness is not envy, even though, as 
prophet David says, it may be dangerous and sometimes serious, 
if it reaches the point of deliberately complaining against divine 
providence.’ So too it may be sinful when one is greatly disturbed 
by the destruction of good or evil things in this present life, for 
God permits this in His own high and inscrutable wisdom for 
the great benefit of the elect. Nor am I speaking of a virtuous 
person’s sadness in observing that the prosperity of the wicked is 
achieved only through the great sufferings of the poor. Even less 
do I refer to those who are saddened by the powers which others 
wield, through which they are unjustly persecuted. In these in- 
stances regret, if not extreme or malicious, not only is no sin of 
envy, but not even sin. Nor is it my purpose to condemn what 
St. Jerome calls holy zeal or sacred envy, root and origin of 
praiseworthy contrition—a sentiment which makes us sorrowful 
in beholding our neighbor’s blessings, not because he enjoys 
them, but because we do not possess them. 


10 Ps, 72:3. 
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As stated at the beginning of this chapter, I intend to speak of 
that despondency at another’s welfare which is founded on de- 
sire for one’s own honor or distinction. This vice is the first-born 
daughter of pride, the mother of harmful gossip, detraction, 
hatred of our neighbor, the cause of our joy in his misfortune, 
the foundation of hardness of heart. It is a most repugnant sin, 
for while in other vices there is some foundation on which they 
take hold, something in which they delight, envy feeds only on 
itself. It is a hateful, bitter sin not only because it is vain and 
fruitless, but painful, harmful to the person who cherishes it. As 
someone has forcefully asserted: ‘““The tyrants of Sicily never 
found any torture which equalled in ferocity the torment that 
envy inflicts upon the breast of him who nourishes it; it is fiery 
pitch, a venomous serpent which, like the stork, lives on loath- 
some reptiles and poisonous creatures. Whatever it sees, hears, or 
touches becomes for it a deadly, infectious poison. If it hears 
good reports of others it dies of frustration and fury; if evil, it 
is killed by this vicious joy. Nor was it without significance that 
the devil—whose true children are the envious—should appear 
as a serpent when, envying the first man, he approached to tempt 
him. Indeed, his punishment was torture arising from his own 
act: “And the Lord God said unto the serpent; ‘Because thou 
hast done this, thou art cursed above all cattle, and above every 
beast of the field; upon thy belly shalt thou go; and dust shalt 
thou eat all the days of thy life.’ ™ 

Still, as we have often observed, there is no evil which can- 
not be cured by God’s mercy acting together with our personal 
efforts. The first step toward a cure for envy consists in not set- 
ting our hearts on anything which in any way dispossesses our 
fellow men. Such freedom of heart marks the happiness of the 
blessed in heaven, where no one’s place is crowded by the ar- 
rival of newcomers; each seems to find as much happiness in 
the joy and blessedness of others as in his own. The second rem- 
edy is to reflect upon the vileness, the wretchedness of this vice 
which is so strangely potent in persons who are indecisive and in- 
adequate in themselves, as Job affirms: “For wrath killeth the 
foolish man, and envy slayeth the silly one.” 2 


11 Gen. 3:14. 12 Job 5:2. 
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Another excellent remedy is to meditate on those things which 
most incite us to love our neighbor, since envy is opposed to 
charity and one contrary is cured by its opposite. The motives 
for loving our brothers, I shall save for another discourse, since 
little by little this one has grown longer than I had at the begin- 
ning intended. Therefore, to end this chapter I say that the last 
and best medicine for curing the soul of envy is to cure it of 
pride. A person who is not looking for his own glory or fame will 
not grow sad when someone else achieves success, unless he be so 
confused as not to desire honor and goodness for others because 
he does not want them for himself. Yet this also is pride, inasmuch 
as a humble individual so banishes human glory from his life 
that he gladly concedes it to others. 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN - 
GENERAL VICTORY OVER ALL VICES 


Man should not become discouraged lest he fail to achieve 
victory over himself because of the attacks of his many wicked 
inclinations, for, as we saw in the first chapter, the divine good- 
ness can turn all these obstacles to the advantage of our souls. 
First of all, they keep us humble, for if even with such defects 
we become proud, what should we be if we were free from them? 
The passions likewise make us cautious and suspicious of our 
natural weaknesses, so that if we fall, they give us some hope of 
divine mercy. The prophet David, we recall, asked for forgive- 
ness of God because he was conceived in sin, and therefore with 
greater trust begged mercy of the Almighty. Furthermore the pas- 
sions are spurs impelling man to shake off and discard the man- 
sion of his body, to long more ardently for that heavenly kingdom 
in which he will be exempt from the demands and vexations 
of the flesh. In this connection St. Paul cried out: “O wretched 
man that I am! who shall deliver me from the body of this 
death?” = And David the prophet: “Lord, deliver thou my soul 
from this prison.” ** Finally, our passions provide a powerful 
motive for continually asking God to help us, for praying often 
and with humble fervor, and are thus a means of our obtaining 
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one of the most precious gifts which we can possess in the present 
life—tthe grace of prayer. 

It is not enough to triumph over self in the imagination alone; 
we must conquer in action. Nor over one vice alone, but over all 
of them. If the victory is not complete, then other and greater 
vices wiil spring up from even a small root which remains. We 
must, of course, conquer the greater ones if we wish to over- 
come the lesser. Yet, even with the former vanquished, we have 
no assurance of victory since the little vices may grow or may 
awaken the greater passions. If many years have passed since you 
have been tempted, you should consider how great has been God’s 
mercy in bearing with you; nor should you be discouraged or 
astonished if late in life He begins to try you. If up to the present 
you have been careless and lazy in achieving victory over your- 
self, turn inward now, awaken from slumber, become more eager 
and diligent in proportion to your neglect of the past, recall- 
ing that less time remains for you to act virtuously. If you wish 
some indication by which you can recognize complete victory over 
self, consider whether your will is so conformed to the divine 
will, that no matter what happens you will accept it without re- 
sistence. If such be the case you will at once experience God’s 
grace and help in all things, as well as uninterrupted aspiration 
for the highest degree of perfection. You will abhor all that in 
which you have offended God and will desire punishment. Angels 
will rejoice in your company, and you will experience their 
presence. Your triumph will penetrate heaven and hell, rejoic- 
ing the former, grieving the latter. Heaven will favor you: hell 
will fear you. On the one hand you will have vanquished every 
pleasure; on the other, you will long for every kind of suffering. 
You will leave every earthly thing behind; you will look ahead 
to God alone. No longer will you find it difficult to restrain glut- 
tony, to subdue your wrath, to tramp on your pride. Stripped of all 
things you will embrace the Cross of our Lord and Redeemer 
Jesus Christ,—that Cross in which all that was difficult not only 
becomes easy, but even delightful. If you have attained this state, 
give thanks to God. If not, do not be discouraged, but, as I have 
advised, persevere in struggling against yourself, because it re- 
mains in God’s hands to confer this perfection to which He Him- 
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self invites us. And undoubtedly He will give it to those who 
place no obstacle in His way, so that His invitation may not be 
in vain. 


CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 
UNIVERSAL REMEDY FOR EVERY VICE 


When the children of Israel were harmed by the multitude of 
serpents in the desert, at Moses’ prayer God provided a univer- 
sal cure for the poison. A serpent made of bronze was placed on 
a high wooden pole so that all who were bitten might gaze upon 
it steadfastly and by merely fixing their eyes on the image of the 
snake might be healed of their wounds, whatever these were. 

Here we are metaphorically informed that if we desire to be 
freed from the wounds of sin we should gaze attentively upon the 
Innocent One crucified according to the law of the guilty—a 
consideration which will cure all the vices and passions of our 
souls. 

To take up the vices in the same order in which we discussed 
them above, if you are tempted to gluttony, look well on the 
Crucified in His last agony; see how they refuse Him, not mere- 
ly exquisite foods or choice wines, but even a cup of water; 
how in place of these He is offered bitterest vinegar and gall. Be 
ashamed to indulge your appetite with food and drink while 
your Creator suffers such painful thirst. You should blush to 
pamper that sense of taste which your Redeemer treats so rough- 
ly; you should be confused with shame to fatten your corruptible 
flesh after the Son of God has suspended His own most innocent 
flesh on the rude Cross for your sake. 

This spectacle of the Crucifixion will also help you conquer 
lust if you recall that your body does not belong to you but to 
Christ who purchased it at such a terrible price, who turned it 
from a mansion of Satan into a temple of the Holy Ghost. Shall 
we then defile these members of ours which are Christ’s? Shall 
we cast such a precious treasure into the dirt? 

Avarice, too, though it seems incurable, may be eliminated by 
contemplating the Crucified, who teaches you to abandon your 
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love of superfluous things. Although He was the Lord of all rich- 
es, He died in deepest poverty, so that you might see how im- 
portant it is for the believer to free his soul from the desire for 
money. Should the servant covet riches which his master 
despised? Should the disciple turn away and close his hands to 
the poor, when the master extended and opened His hands to all? 
How unspeakably obdurate, how hard and depraved is the Chris- 
tian who closes his heart to those in need, while his Redeemer 
allowed His heart to be pierced to show His love for us. What do 
you wish to buy with earthly treasures, when He with His blood 
has purchased for you the treasures of heaven? Why do you not 
give money to him for whom Christ gave His life? 

If you possess an angry, irritable nature, bursting into resent- 
ful words on any pretext, I ask you to consider the Son of God 
in the midst of so many injuries unjustly committed against Him, 
not by strangers but by His very own, by those on whom He had 
conferred unnumbered benefits. Yet at the very moment when 
they were harming Him, when the wounds were freshest, the 
pains most intense, the tortures most excruciating, He breaks the 
silence of His anguish to utter a gentle word: ‘Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do.’ #® These words He ut- 
ters when there remains to Him nothing but a parched tongue 
and burning thirst. By calling together hosts of angels He could 
avenge such unjust punishment. Yet, He does not will to do this; 
instead, keeping the rules which He has laid down, He not only 
does not become infuriated, does not threaten or curse His en- 
emies, but returns good for evil,.exchanges loving words for the 
blasphemies and slanders which they shout at Him. He appears 
before them, His shoulders torn, His hair matted with blood, His 
beard tangled and dishevelled. His face spit upon, head crowned 
with thorns, hands and feet pierced by nails, He stands like a 
lamb before those who are to slaughter Him, like an anvil be- 
neath hammer blows. He is silent, He suffers, but retains His 
dignity. When He speaks it is not to utter recriminations, to de- 
mand justice of His persecutors, but rather to ask that the Father 
bless them, that He forgive them, “for they know not what they 
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do.” Lord, what is this that Thou sayest? How dost Thou excuse 
that which can have no excuse? How canst Thou minimize the 
gravity of obvious malice by using the extenuation of ignorance? 
How then shall that be true which Thou didst assert: “If I had 
not done among them the works which none other man did, they 
had had no sin: but now have they both seen and hated both me 
and my Father.” 1” 


What room remains for ignorance when the very angels an- 
nounce Thy name, the shepherds adore Thee, the Magi acknowl- 
edge Thee, the wise men in the Temple are astonished at Thy 
questions and responses; when St. John the Baptist publicly pro- 
claims Thee: “Behold the Lamb of God, behold Him that taketh 
away the sins of the world!” 1* when the people exclaim in won- 
der: ““Never man spake as this man speaketh!” 1 when they see 
Him raising the dead, observing that “a great prophet is risen 
up amongst us; and that God hath visited His people’? 2° What 
ground for doubt remains when the blind see, the lame walk? 
Even then, however, when Thou by the Holy Ghost workest 
miracles never before accomplished, they attribute these to the 
devil. What ignorance can validly remain when to Thy face 
Pilate acknowledges that because of envy they have delivered 
Thee into his hands? Even if they do not recognize Thy divin- 
ity, how can they ignore Thy humanity, Thy gentleness, under- 
standing, pity, Thine innocence and holiness? Then what is this 
which Thou sayest, Lord; “Forgive them, for they know not what 
they do”? Thou canst plead Thine authority, Thy power, Thy 
blood; but to offer the excuse that they are acting in ignorance, 
I know not what name to give such love! What an incredible ex- 
ample of gentleness! What infinite patience! How this confounds 
those who exaggerate injuries committed against them! Let all 
of us behold Him here pleading the case of His enemies, let us 
observe how He minimizes their guilt much better than they 
could themselves, to show us how we should forgive our enemies 
when they injure us, or at least how we should not magnify their 
faults, interpreting ignorance as malice. In contrast to ourselves, 
Christ describes as ignorance what He surely might have termed 
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malice. If we would consider this Model, how readily could we 
bear whatever is said against us! Oh, how easy it would be to 
stand up under offenses if we would impress this example on our 
imagination! 

If you wish completely to overcome the spirit of melancholy or 
despondency, gaze on Christ crucified, reflect how in His last 
sufferings He turns to the Father with discreet but loving com- 
plaint: ‘““My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” *4 Do 
you need proof that this is not a cry of rebellion issuing from an 
unsubmissive heart? Consider the gentieness of that possessive 
“my,” twice repeated. Do you desire evidence that this is not the 
cry of a despairing soul? Then recall what He immediately adds 
to this: “Father, into Thy hands I commend my spirit.” *? What 
encouragement the soul receives from this consideration! When 
it feels discouraged or despondent, it recovers strength; if it is 
falling, it regains its powers. For man’s heart learns that when it 
is most exhausted, when it feels most desperate, precisely then it 
should turn to God and ask Him: ““My God, my God, why has 
Thou forsaken me?” Yet, we say this, not to complain of God’s 
justice, for He is righteous in all tribulations which He sends to 
us, not to demand an accounting of Him who by His nature 
can do what He will, but rather that God may be pleased to let 
the soul know the reasons why He afflicts and tries it—to reveal 
whether the trial is to cleanse, to reform, to humble, or train it. 
Ah! my soul, how is it possible that you let yourself be crushed 
by despondency when you contemplate that blood shed for you? 
Although you distrust your ability to triumph over self, yet by 
that blood you will be able to surpass your own strength; things 
impossible will become easy for you. If you fear you will not ob- 
tain some grace, reflect that He who shed His blood for you will 
deny you nothing. 

If sloth tempts you to sleep or carelessness, raise your eyes to 
the Crucified, behold how He has no place to lay His head. If 
you feel weak and prostrate, gaze on Him all disjointed, His 
nailed feet bearing the whole weight of His body. Consider how 
easily He could come down from the Cross to the earth, yet He 
remains there, fixed amid His sufferings in order to finish the 
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work He began. By remaining idle or effortless, how do you ex- 
pect to conquer the devil, when the sinless Son of God, with no 
rebellion in His bodily members, lived amid constant labors and 
pains? Assuredly if you fix your gaze on the Crucified in His la- 
bors and sufferings you will be ashamed to remain lukewarm and 
lazy, to tolerate your indifference and failure by depending on 
the divine mercy, whereas the Lord has been unflagging in His 
exertions for your salvation, never resting until He yielded up 
His spirit to the Father, ready to suffer even more if the weakness 
of His flesh would permit. How can you be indifferent and sloth- 
ful in the presence of that Cross which testifies to the love and 
eagerness for your salvation? How can you enjoy rest and recre- 
ation while watching Jesus Christ suffering for your sake? 

Without much difficulty you will banish envy by dwelling up- 
on the kindness of the Crucified who is so generous toward all, 
even His enemies, by recalling the blood He shed that others 
might be virtuous, the honor which He sacrificed so that all might 
receive glory. 

Finally, although pride is the very worst vice, worse than all 
the rest, yet it too can be crushed by constantly looking to the 
Crucified. If vainglory attacks you, gaze upon your most loving 
Lord, not clothed in garments of beauty, but all naked and dis- 
figured, mangled and disgraced. Behold His head crowned, not 
with flowery wreaths, but pierced by sharpest thorns. On His 
neck He does not wear a golden chain; He bears instead the scars 
made by a shameful rope which bound Him. His beauteous face 
is not anointed with sweet-smelling ointments, but covered with 
hideous saliva. His hair and beard are not combed; He has no 
other color save the scarlet wounds of the scourge. He is bathed, 
not in water, but in a stream of blood from head to foot. Look 
intently on His divine countenance now overshadowed, His eyes 
weeping, His forehead bloody, His cheeks ashen, His head bowed, 
His arms extended, His side cleft open, His feet torn, His hands 
rent. Contemplate these, I say, and you will see how in all re- 
spects they preach humility to you. O mortal man, if you remain 
proud in the presence of this spectacle, you are harder than rock, 
for the very stones burst.”* If you do not tremble even now, you 
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are more insensible than the earth itself. If you are so busy con- 
sidering your own excellence, you are more pagan than the cen- 
turion, for he said: ‘Truly this was the Son of God.” * If your 
heart remains hardened and unmoved at this sight, you are more 
ferocious than the mob, who accustomed as it was to witness 
such sights, nevertheless beat their breasts in confusion at what 
was transpiring.** O man, if the Son of God is thus brought low, 
how can you be arrogant? If He is peaceful, how can you be bel- 
ligerent? If He rejected honor, can you exalt it? If God despised 
it, how can you value it so highly? Wretched man, crush your 
pride, seek the last place, as your Lord sought the Cross. Be 
ashamed, most vile of creatures, that you have not followed Christ, 
crucified for you. If you are abject, why do you become haughty? 
If you are truly noble, why not follow Him who is exalted above 
all other nobility? If you seek glory, what greater distinction than 
to follow the God of glory? If you desire knowledge, then be cer- 
tain there is only one science, one philosophy: come to the lecture 
hall of the Cross, where you will hear the concluding lesson of 
the divine Teacher. 

Read, I exhort you, read the book of the Cross, for there you 
will find all the treasures of God’s wisdom and knowledge. But 
reflect that He says “hidden”; indeed, the Cross has reserved end- 
less secrets for those who study and follow it. Study the Cruci- 
fied, I urge you, for He will give you perfect triumph over self, 
will make you another St. Paul, crucified to the world, and the 
world to you. 


24 Ibid., v. 54. 25 Luke 23:48. 





Current Trends 


Reginald Masterson, O.P. 


OPE PIUS XII recently admonished delegates attending the 
World Federation of Catholic Young Women and Girls that 
emphasis must be put on the inner spiritual development of the 
individual rather than upon the details or organizational structure 
in today’s technical world. 


The increased speed and convenience of the means of communication 
and the abundance of books, periodicals, radios, moving pictures, and 
television sets put youth in contact with all the forms of life and human 
activity. Drawn by this vortex which does not allow time for reflection 
and recollection youth may lose without noticing it the sense of other 
truer and higher, but more austere realities, namely, those of the spirit- 
ual life. 


The Pope pointed out that the modern world is building a gi- 
gantic material structure, but men cannot escape their ultimate 
destiny, in spite of their admiration for and attachment to these 
material wonders. It is upon this restlessness that youth must 
build its apostolate. This can be done, the Pope continued, only 
by a careful and meditated passage from “the spontaneous faith 
of children and simple souls to the well thought out assimilation 
of the full Christian message and all its demands.” The Holy 
Father boldly inquired, “How many young people are there who 
have the courage to undertake long and daily prayer, the only 
way that leads to the presence of God?” | 
“Do not hope,” he warned, “to carry on an apostolate worthy f 
of the name if you do not accept this first elementary require- 
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ment, the importance of which Christian tradition has never 
ceased to underline.” The Pontiff told the delegates to strive for 
a stable and well balanced interior life, not to pass over any as- 
pect of Christian truth and to search for its inexhaustible riches 
with serenity and patience. “Develop the practice of all the virtues 
without disdaining any of them... . The way that we point out 
to you requires courage and sacrifice.” 


SCRUPULOSITY 


One of the frequent problems one meets in directing souls is 
the guidance of those afflicted by scruples. From the directives 
contained in some manuals of moral theology one would be led 
to believe that the problem is one that can be solved entirely on 
a spiritual level. The following extract from an article “On Scrup- 
ulosity” in the Catholic Medical Quarterly (London) of Janu- 
ary, 1956, presents a psychological interpretation of the difficulty. 
The opinion is that of F. B. Elkisch, M.D. 


Scrupulosity has been under much discussion recently. It was the sub- 
ject of the Sixth International Congress of Catholic Psychologists and 
of the Father Leycester-King Memorial Lecture given by Dr. Straus at 
the Newman Association. It is significant of the evolutionary change in 
attitudes that scientifically trained psychologists have become interested 
in a subject previously thought to belong completely to the province of 
priests and theologians. 

Until quite recently (as at the time of St. Thérése of Lisieux) scrupu- 
losity was regarded as an almost professional disease of religious people. 
Even today, some pamphlets in circulation state that scrupulous persons 
are incurable and that therefore Mother Church, gentle as she is, treats 
them with special consideration and allows them certain privileges. This, 
so the author of a widely distributed pamphlet argues, is justified be- 
cause scrupulous people have in them the material of great sanctity. 


Totally different from this standpoint is the view of modern psychol- 
ogists who see inherent in scrupulosity nothing of an intrinsically reli- 
gious nature but rather a special type of ordinary compulsive neurosis. 
The specific character of scrupulosity is derived from the fact that com- 
pulsive neurosis has seized on religious matter. Everything ‘experienced, 
lived, or viewed against the background of religion takes on a particular 
atmosphere and is thrown into relief. It is therefore not surprising that 
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any compulsive tendencies in religious or religiously-minded people often 
reach fantastic proportions. Since in earlier periods theologians and doc- 
tors met only such fully developed types of scrupulosity they were un- 
able to make a favorable prognosis. But nowadays knowledge of the 
psychological mechanism of scrupulosity is so advanced that we can de- 
tect its tendencies almost in the beginning and may expect to be able to 
stem its development into an actual disease. 

The scrupulous person is harassed by two syndromes which, when 
combined, form his particular nature. One is of a ruminative, the other 
of a compulsive nature. The former is characterized by the tendency to 
repeat a thought, word, or action over and over again as if there were 
in the mind a faulty gramophone record where the needle plays end- | 
lessly in the ame groove. The compulsive element is even more disturb- 
ing, as the individual feels he is no longer master of his actions and 
thoughts, for, without his consent, they seem to be performed in him | 
in some strange way limiting and often excluding. the will. . . . 

What is the nature of scrupulosity? At the root of the system lies fear, 
Ur-Angst, basic anxiety. Usually the individual is afraid not so much of 
the external world—for he may even be the courageous type who re- 
ceived decorations of great distinction in war—but of some inner dan- 
ger which permanently threatens. He exists in a state of chronic night- 
mare and panic against which he must protect himself. Often the ill- 
ness can be traced back to terrifying experiences in childhood, or adol- 
escence when the individual was confronted with a harrowing experience 
or, perhaps, sexual thrill which was felt for the first time. The meeting 
of the divine and procreative forces is for these particularly sensitive na- } 
tures often such a shock that one is reminded of the words: “It is a ter- 
rible thing to meet the living God.” The individual is afraid that these 
overwhelming powers that rise up in him from an unknown source will 
deprive him of his sanity, in other words of his ego-consciousness. . 


There are mild cases which will respond to old methods of treatment f 
applied by priests. Actually, many cases of so-called scrupulosity prove 
to be suffering merely from the effect of erroneous judgment in which 
actions and thoughts, regarded as sinful, are nothing of the kind. . .. 
Here proper instruction is often the cure. Also outside the sphere of psy- 
chological treatment proper are those severe cases and fully developed 
cases in which the ego-consciousness is not strong enough to withstand 
the onslaught of unconscious powers. These people are beyond treat- 
ment and for them scrupulosity is a thick psychological scar, the residu- 
um of a big unconscious attack they suffered years ago. All one can do 
is to support them in their suffering. Here the priest very often gives 
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excellent help for, by allowing the penitent to lean on him and giving 
him firm and strong orders, he strengthens and supports the patient’s 
ego by his own authority. No doctor would have the courage or power 
to act in this way. It is the sacramental distinction of the priest’s state 
which is the decisive facor in those cases that are, medically speaking, 
hopeless. 

Apart from the extreme cases on both sides of the scale there are vast 
numbers who are amenable to treatment. The prospect of success, quite 
naturally, is quite greater when treatment is given at an early stage be- 
fore the scruples have developed into a fixed system. I found the com- 
bination of three factors very helpful: psychological treatment (i.e., 
analysis), relaxation, and finally the use of modern drugs. . . . The 
purpose of any psychological process, used in modern analytical meth- 
ods, is the induction of greater insight into the working of man’s own 
nature. The application of the “know thyself” principle leads to truth 
and it is truth that makes us free, even from our own fears and com- 
plexes. . . . The tenseness of the scrupulous system can be further re- 
lieved on the physical level by relaxation exercises. This term only very 
inadequately expresses the principle of the method, but there is no bet- 
ter term available. . . . Finally, it is of great value to remember the 
progress which modern medicine is making in the pharmaceutical field. 
.... The scrupulous patient has to be treated simultaneously on psy- 
chological and somatic levels in cooperation with the priest and confessor. 


THE PRIEST AND THE MENTALLY SICK 


Integrity has done a service to its readers by republishing the 
article of the Reverend Albert Plé, O.P., on the relation of the 
confessor and the mentally sick. ‘The article originally appear- 
ed in the Life of the Spirit. He writes in part: 


But what can the priest do (for the mentally sick) ? He is not a doc- 
tor or a psychotherapist, and he cannot be too strongly advised to stay 
within the limits of his vocation and his powers. Amateurism in this 
sphere is criminal. It is a good thing certainly that some priests should 
specialize in these matters, but that presupposes years of training sanc- 
tioned by the authority of a degree in psychoanalysis or psychiatric medi- 
cine. . . . This does not mean to say, however, that the priest has no 
object or efficacy as far as the mentally sick are concerned. He can do 
a great deal, either before his penitent has become aware of his illness 
or in the course of its treatment. He can, especially if he has some psy- 
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chological sense enlightened by solid knowledge, bring decisive assist- 
ance to his penitent in helping him in the first place to understand him- 
self and manage himself better. The more sincere a penitent is, the more 
he risks being subjective; that is to say, showing himself to his con- 
fessor not as he is but as he appears to himself to be. It is for the con- 
fessor, and still more for the spiritual director, to help him to detect his 
own illusions, to discover the real motives for his actions, the objective 
truth about the situation in which he is floundering, and God’s will in 
it for him. In short, what the penitent expects of the priest is what 
Catholic tradition calls the discernment of spirits. That is true in every 
case, but more especially in the case of the mentally sick who have still 
not recognized themselves to be so. 

It is then the business of the priest to make an initial diagnosis, or 
rather to divine that the moral or religious problem which is tormenting 
his penitent has also a psychological side; and that the part this side 
plays by way of upset or inhibition is too important for prayer, the sac- 
raments, voluntary efforts, grace even, to be—without a miracle— suf- 
ficient remedies. It is the priest’s part to bring this truth gently to his 
penitent’s notice. 


Father Plé then gives two general directives which may prove 


useful in many cases. One is that the confessor unites on a differ- 
ent plane—namely Christian humility—with the efforts of the 
psychotherapist, by helping his penitent to see himself humbly as 
he is, to recognize his condition as a sinful creature. Secondly, it 
is part of the duty of a confessor to encourage a neurotic penitent 
along the road of charity. He must turn the gaze of the penitent 
from the avenging aspects of God’s justice to the infinite mercy 
of divine love. This orientation will necessarily have a conse- 
quent effect upon the penitent’s dealing with his neighbor. 





Book Reviews 


THE CHRISTIAN LIFE 

Cross and Crown Series of Spirituality, Number 7. 
By Albert M. Weiss, O.P. 

Translated by Sister M. Fulgence, O.P. 

Herder, 173 pages, .$2.95. 


Secularism was not born fully grown. The indifference to religion as 
the vital factor of human life which characterizes modern western cul- 
ture has been fully developed and decisive for more than two centuries. 
As a result, the importance of the spiritual life, what it is, and what it 
means to the individual and to society as a whole, is almost completely 
beyond the perception of modern man. 


Catholics and even religious do not live in a vacuum. We are the 
children of our age and are much influenced by its standards and its 
ideals. It is true that we have learned that prayer, mortification, divine 
grace are essential to a full human life, but even religious sometimes do 
not fully appreciate what they have been taught in these matters. It is 
vitally important that we fully appreciate true Christian values and be 
ready and able to defend them and propagate them whenever necessary. 


Some half a century ago a learned and talented German Dominican 
perceived the devastating effects of secularism on the mentality of con- 
temporary Catholics. He wrote a magnificent work in several volumes 
which was calculated to provide the intelligent Catholic with solid and 
cogent arguments in defense of Christian values in every phase of life. 
The present work is an intelligent and adequate translation of a part 
of volume three of Father Albert M. Weiss’s learned Apologie des 
Christentums. 


In this part of Father Weiss’s work he provides strong and satisfactory 
arguments for the importance and significance of the interior life. Though 
written for turn-of-the-century Germans, his arguments are valid today. 
We would, of course, be happier to have a similar work from the pen 
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of a contemporary American scholar with a similar purpose in mind, 
but if we had such a work it would employ many of the points raised by 
Father Weiss. This little book will prove of great value to priests and | 
teaching sisters who are interested in defending the ideals of Christian 
sanctity and encouraging those in their charge to a strong concern for 
the interior life. 

No attempt is made to overwhelm the reader by a show of erudition. 
Learned as Father Weiss is he wears his scholarship lightly, employing 
a clear presentation of his points and telling examples. His arguments 
are brief and to the point. It is easy to see, even in this short part of his 
great work, the reason for its great popularity among the Catholics of 
Germany. 

The author treats first of the insufficiency of a life lived at a purely 
natural level. He then shows what the supernatural life is and how es- 
sential it is in the living of a full rich human life. The intellectual foun- 
dation of a true supernatural life is his next concern; here he treats | 
with admirable cogency the meaning and influence of faith in a true 
Christian life. The indispensable basis of all supernatural life and of all 
faith, union with the Church, is the next subject explored by the author. 
After a chapter on the value and profound importance of prayer as the 
means of remaining in communication with God, Father Weiss devotes 
a chapter to the essence of Christian living, the life of love. He concludes 
with a portrait of a true Christian and of the destiny which is his. 

This little book should be in every spiritual library, for it presents in 
brief and easily understood form the very reason for the existence of a f 
spiritual library. 

AuGusTINE Rock, O.P. 


SPIRITUALITY FOR: POSTULATE, NOVITIATE, 
SCHOLASTICATE 

By James F. McElhone, C.S.C. 

Ave Maria Press, 196 pages, $3.00. 


Practically every beginner in the religious life is placed under a spirit- 
ual director, a novice master or mistress to be instructed in the funda- 
mental principles of the spiritual life. In addition, spiritual reading is 
everywhere recognized as a most important supplement to this first hand 
indoctrination. A problem often encountered, however, is the scarcity of | 
books particularly suited to beginners. Many religious can easily recall 
in the early days of their religious life struggling with books which were 
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superb expositions of the spiritual life, but which left their souls be- 
fuddled as to what would serve them best in their particular circum- 
stance. Beginners are unaccustomed to the terminology of advanced 
spiritual writers. On the other hand, the daily periods of spiritual read- 
ing will bear much fruit for beginners if the fundamental truths of the 
spiritual life pertinent to them are presented in familiar simple language 
and style. Spiritual reading will then assist them effectively in making 
the difficult transition from life in the world to a life wherein all activ- 
ities are aimed towards spiritual perfection. 

Spirituality for: Postulate, Novitiate, Scholasticate attempts to answer 
the need for appropriate reading material in the three early stages ob- 
served in most religious institutes. There is evidence throughout that its 
author has had wide experience dealing with beginners and knows their 
weaknesses extensively. Each chapter seeks to inculcate some attitude 
or practice needed in the particular period of formation. 


The section for the postulate presents an apt choice of subject matter. 
There is first a simple discussion of the notion of prayer with its extend- 
ed application to the activities of daily life. The author gives a few fun- 
damental principles regarding prayer which should serve to set the new- 
comer on the right path in attending to his daily obligations of prayer. 
He explains briefly the practice of habitual recollection in the presence 
of God, and then points up essential ideas that contribute to developing 
meditation and higher mental prayer. The chapter on obedience is very 
good and, if consulted often, should serve well to remind the postulant 
of what he should strive for in perfecting his spirit of obedience, namely, 
that it be prompt, cheerful, complete, and supernatural. Other chapters 
in this section deal with the goal of sanctity, confidence in God, unity of 
mind and heart in the common life, trustworthiness, and the aims and 
attitudes that should be acquired during the period of postulancy. 


The section for the novitiate offers reflections on the role of the pas- 
sions in the development of holiness, the ideal of Christ as the exemplar 
of virtues, plus chapters on interests, achievement, tact, and enthusiasm. 

In the last section the author advances to a consideration of the more 
important topics of humility, love of God and of neighbor, public ac- 
cusation of faults to the superior or the community, sacramental con- 
fession of sins, the nature and spirit of the vows, a prudent attitude 
towards temptations, identification with Christ, Holy Communion, and 
the proper attitude toward authority. The very useful Litany of Humil- 
ity attributed to Cardinal Merry del Val is added to the chapter on 
humility. 

The aim of this book is certainly well adapted, and although the sub- 
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ject matter seems limited, that which is treated is apt. Often, however, 
the style is too wordy or vague and the thought seems incoherent or 
platitudinous, which is likely to cause disinterestness in spiritual begin- 
ners. Yet on every page there is some idea, some counsel, that should be 
of help to attentive beginners. A most valuable feature is the frequent 
insertion of questions for self-examination. At times these latter very ef- 
fectively point up the faults of beginners and cover the possibilities ex- 
tensively. They suggest to the beginner where and how the real work of 
self-improvement must be undertaken. They are evidently the fruit of 
the author’s wide experience and his patient discernment of the weak- 
nesses of beginners. However, the application of the matter treated to 
beginners, advanced, and unitives found at the end of many chapters 
seems to become stereotyped and pointless. A few of the chapter titles are 
misleading. The chapter on “Tact,” for instance, has two sentences to 
define tact and differentiate it from prudence, with the entire remainder 
of the chapter dealing with prudence. 

Besides such a work as this, beginners are shen’ in need of a book which 
will inform them in simple understandable treminology of the doctrinal 
and theological foundations of the spiritual life, the right notions about 
God and about the soul, the nature of the supernatural life of grace and 
the virtues granted to the soul, the Incarnation, the Redemption by 
Christ’s Passion, and our incorporation into Christ. But supplemental 
to this latter, Father McElhone’s book will very effectively assist begin- 
ners in correcting and improving their characters and exercising the vir- 
tues that lead to the perfection of the spiritual life. 


Joun F. Conne t, O.P. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE PHILOSOPHY OF ST. THOMAS 
III. PSYCHOLOGY 

By H. D. Gardeil, O.P. 

Translated by John A. Otto, Ph.D. 

Herder, 303 pages, $4.00. 


Indispensable to a technical knowledge of the workings of God in 
the soul is a scientific grasp of human nature. In an admirably clear and 
concise form such an exposition of psychology has been provided for us 
by Father Gardeil. 

Father Gardeil approaches his task with an advantage. He stands in 
the unbroken tradition dating from the teaching days of St. Thomas 
himself. This tradition holds that the psychology of man is in continu- 
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ity with the psychology of plants and animals, and hence with the other 
sciences of the physical world. Denial of that continuity by so-called 
“rational psychologists” has not been without its repercussions for both 
ascetical and mystical theology. Angelism, the various puritanical and 
Jansensitic theologies, harmed the spiritual life of many. 

St. Thomas covered the subject of psychology once as a natural scien- 
tist, again as a theologian. As a theologian he did no violence to the nat- 
ural science of psychology, for the simple reason that theology does not 
destroy but perfects the natural sciences which it assumes to ancillary 
roles in drawing theological conclusions. Often the psychological pas- 
sages of the theological works of the Angelic Doctor are of a more 
pressed style than his philosophical statements of the same material. The 
author has taken advantage of the pithier passages to make his work 
more compendious. 

Writing his book around a judicious selection of texts from all the 
works of St. Thomas, and following the order of the De Anima of Aris- 
totle, Father Gardeil supplies us with a volume which fits as easily into 
the hands of the natural scientist as into the hands of the theologian. 


J. D. Corcoran, O.P. 


BRIEF NOTICES 


High holiness, sainthood, is not the exclusive goal of those who live 
within the cloister. Father Thomas J. Higgins, S.J., stresses this truth, 
that the interior life is God’s free gift, and that the Spirit moves in 
hidden and unexpected places. In Helps and Hindrances to Perfection 
(Bruce, $4.50) he calls attention to the most important aids and ob- 
stacles to progress in saintliness. Faith, humility, and patience are cer- 
tainly helps along the way. Psychic fear can deter the spiritually minded; 
but fear of the Lord is a gracious gift. ‘Time can be a poison to the soul, 
but it can heal deep wounds. This will be a guidebook to both laity and 
religious who search for God in daily work. 

Father Louis Colin, C.SS.R., has written many books on the funda- 
mentals of religious life. One of the few translated into English is Striv- 
ing For Perfection (Newman, $3.50). This is a discussion along the lines 
of retreat conferences of the main obligations of religious life. Father 
Colin describes his work as a commentary on the phrase, “striving for 
perfection.” Under the four headings, Striving, Purity, Fervor, and 
Charity he reviews the field of religious thought and action. The truths 
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which the author emphasizes are the old truths, but his presentation and 
examples are fresh and appealing. Kathryn Day Wyatt has turned out a 
faithful and sparkling translation. 

Very likely more books have been written about St. Joseph in the last 
ten years than in any other previous decade. His age does indeed seem 
to be at hand. Among recent publications Donald Attwater’s translation 
of Pére H. Rondet’s Saint Joseph (Kenedy, $4.00) is a very worthy con- 
tribution to the cause. The author’s personal exposition of Josephological 
doctrine is brief, but in the context it is comprehensively done and ac- 
curately presented. He is reserved about the time of St. Joseph’s initial 
sanctification; the matter of an assumption is left open. This section is 
followed by an anthology of—for the most part—classical contributions 
to the theology of St. Joseph: a great treasure indeed. A selected Bib- 
liography closes the volume. The translator’s fine work preserves the 
author’s original, realistic, illuminating style. The publishers have pre- 
sented the volume in attractive format, with welcome good-sized type. 


The Mystery of the Woman, edited by Edward D. O’Connor, C.S.C. 
(U. of Notre Dame Press, $2.75), is a beautifully designed and admir- 
ably printed little book (150 pages) which is a real contribution to pop- 
ular literature on Our Blessed Lady. Three excellent theologians provide 
chapters on the three principal theological facts about Mary, her divine 
motherhood, her immaculate conception and her assumption. The two 
final chapters tell of devotion to Mary in our own land and of the de- 
votion to her at the University of Notre Dame. Nearly anyone can read 
with profit these short essays which were originally lectures delivered at 
the University. 

What is Catholicity? by Paul H. Hallett (World Publishing Co. $3.50), 
is a small book but contains a great deal of information. A large part of 
the opposition to the Catholic Church in this country is the result of ig- 
norance of the Church’s ideals, teachings, and practices. This ignorance 
is often spread by Catholics themselves. A careful study of this book will 
do much to dispel such ignorance on the part of Catholics and non- 
Catholics alike. The chapters are short, clear, and accurate. The author 
is an experienced journalist which enables him to write well and to know 
the precise points that should be made in a popular explanation of Cath- 
olic teaching. At the same time he shows evidence of having studied his 
religion systematically and well. This book would be a valuable addition 
to the library of any reasonably intelligent Catholic family and can be 
highly recommended for converts and prospective converts. 

The theme of The Role of the Laity in the Church by Msgr. Gerard 
Philips (Fides, $3.25), is that the Catholic layman should be an adult, 
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responsible member of the Church and a good citizen of civil society. 
He shows that this is the mind of the Church. The problems treated in- 
clude those of the lay intellectual whose culture is superior to that of 
the average priest, the independence of the layman in his own sphere 
with respect to the clergy, and Catholic Action. The author’s solutions 
show a well balanced theological mind, and the book is well worth while 
for American priests and laymen. 

It becomes increasingly necessary for the average priest, Catholic ed- 
ucator or lay leader to have a formed opinion about psychiatry. An in- 
tegral part of such an opinion will be an assessment of the more prom- 
inent and controversial schools of psychiatric thought. Within a short 
compass and in nontechnical language Father Agostino Gemelli, O.F.M., 
M.D., the patriarch among priest psychiatrists, has explained the leading 
psychoanalytic theories and evaluated them theologically in the light of 
recent papal pronouncements in the volume, Psychoanalysis Today (Ken- 
edy, $2.50). The book is eminently suited to a wide audience. If there 
be a regret attaching to it, it is the absence of documentation which 
would have made the book a guide to the reading of the literature. Father 
Gemelli is aware of this, but feels that the writing of such a book would 
have been too burdensome. One may be thankful for the book as it 
stands, a clear, short statement of such matters from the Catholic point 
of view. 
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